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Reprinted from The Saturday Review of Literature 
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Can you remember when a major 


ee es 
‘| best seller has won such 


distinguished scholarly backing? 


From the current issue of THE ANNALS, of The American Academy 


of Political and Social Sciences: 


“Blanshard, Paul. Communism, Democracy, 
and Catholic Power. Pp. x, 340. Boston: 
The Beacon Press, 1951. $3.50. 


xk * 


"Such a subject as this investi- 
gation into the functioning of two 
authoritarian systems (Commu- 
nism from the Kremlin, Catholicism 
from the Vatican ), with democracy 
caught in the middle, could have 
easily deteriorated into an emo- 
tionalized harangue of pseudointel- 
lectual gibberish such as one hears 
so often in political speeches and 
reads in. numberless tracts. The 
power of scholarly documentation, 
the restraint in presentation, the 
logic of analysis goes beyond any- 
thing yet written of Communism 
and — as far as I am aware — of 


Catholic secularism, with the ex- 
ception of Blanshard’s own pre- 
vious book, American Freedom and 
Catholic Power (1949). This then 
demands the attention and thor- 
ough examination of all those who 
are basically concerned with the 
future of freedom. 

At no time does the author attack 
Catholic faith or creed or ritual. It is Catho- 
licism as a spiritual power controlling 
secular fields with dogmatic one-sidedness 
at which Blanshard points his guns... 

“Here perhaps is the key to Blanshard’s 
treatise: he considers that political Com- 
munism is dabbling in spiritual realms, 
while spiritual Catholicism is exercising 
political—that is, temporal—management. 
Coming from opposite directions, but based 
on similar plans for conquest of mind, we 
are told, they meet and by necessity clash. 
It is Blanshard’s concern what happens to 
American democracy in this clash... 


PAUL BLANSHARD, author of the 1951 
best seller, Communism, Democracy, and 


Catholic Power, (75,000 copies new in 
print) and of the earlier study, American 
Freedom and Catholic Power (200,000 now 
in print.) Each title is selling substantially 
more than 500 copies a week—and Amer- 
ican Freedom is now half-way through its 
third year. 


“Needless to say, this book will irritate 
the [Roman Catholic] clergy no less than 
the Communists; 
barrass a good many thinking people who 
do not like to face facts... 


it will furthermore em- 


Fundamentally, here are things which go 
beyond the matter of personal conscience 
and pure religion. This is by no means a 
controversy which can be taken lightly, 
but it does seem clear that all the truth is 
not known yet to man and that authoritar- 
ianism of any shape and in any form is not 
the ideal solution to man’s eternal prob- 
lems.” 


—Boris Erich Nelson, Hampton Institute 


From JAMES HASTINGS NICHOLS, author of Democracy and the 


Churches, writing in The Westminister Bookman: 


“Mr. Blanshard’s positive recommenda- 
tions concern a moral and economic alterna- 
tive to Communism, as well as military 
preparedness and diplomatic coolness. With 
regard to clerical political penetration, 
democracy should demand ‘that the Vatican 
cancel for the United States its rule against 
Catholic attendance at public schools; that 
the Vatican grant to all Catholic Americans 
the moral right to study both sides of every 
social question, including material critical 
of Catholic policy; and that the Vatican 
recognize American marriage and divorce 
as valid.’ He believes that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of American Catholics would 


support these demands if they could have 
an opportunity. But he is ‘not hopeful of an 
honest or because 
Catholic power makes cowards of more men 
in public life than we like to think.’ 


reasonable solution, 


“Appendixes contain excerpts from the 
Vatican pacts of 1929, and the Mrs. Roose- 
velt-Spellman correspondence, 


“Mr. Blanshard is well-informed, read- 
able, and, in this reviewer's judgment, 
essentially sound in his political analysis. 
His defiance of the taboos in discussing 


these matters may prove a significant con- 


tribution to democracy in our time.” 


From the current issue of The Vir- 


ginia Quarterly Review: 


“Although admitting the vast differences 
in aim of the Vatican and the Kremlin, he 
feels that ‘they represent the same type 
intellectual climate, the climate of authori- 
tarian rule over the human mind. Both, he 
argues, are one-party systems ruled by 
dictators chosen without recourse to demo- 
cratic procedure. Both go to great lengths 
to deify the world leader of the organiza- 
tion, practice censorship and rigid discipline 
to control the minds of their adherents, and 
use controlled political parties in an effort 
to capture democratic countries. Mr. Blans- 
hard maintains that the continuance of 
American democracy depends upon Jeffer- 
son’s principle of ‘the illimitable freedom 
of the human mind,’ and that both Com- 
munism and Catholicism are authoritarian 
attempts to undermine that principle...“ 
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Calvin: *. .. the prototype of Bolshevism!’ 
Castellio: °... a pillar of resistance’ 


THE RIGHT TO HERESY: CASTELLIO 
AGAINST CALVIN. By Stefan Zweig; Bea- 
con Press. $3. 


When this book appeared a few years ago 
simultaneously in German, Dutch and in the 
French language, it produced such a storm 
of indignant protests and _ vituperation 
against Stefan Zweig and his publishers as 
had not perhaps been seen in Europe since 
the stream of libelous and scurrilous pam- 
phlets beat down upon the favorites of the 
dying Louis XIV. 

Latter-day successors and followers of the 
Genevan reformer, apparently touched to 
the quick by Zweig’s expose of the authori- 
tarianism and inhumanity he had found in 
Calvin, jumped out of their skins with wrath. 
They made the welkin ring and, of course, 
the pulpits resound with their denunciations 
and ridicule of the renowned Austrian au- 
thor, who as everyone knows who has only 
read his brilliant biographies of Tolstoy, 
Holederlin, Nietzsche, and Romain Rolland, 
was the personification of tolerance, suave 
urbanity, and literary finesse. 


In the course of setting forth the story of 
the noble and consistently liberal career of 
Castellio, Zweig had, in conformity with 
historical truth, dared to touch the false 
crown of saintliness which successive gene- 
rations of predestinationists and sundry deep 
fundamentalists have managed to place on 
the head of their idol in Geneva. 


This was the signal for revolt. In the 
words of the Genevan psalter the call went 
out: “Arise, ye valiant of the Lord! The 
honor of our father is at stake!” Denomi- 
national journals all over the Continent and 
in South Africa printed special articles by 
learned divines holding up the Viennese 
writer to the execration of the elect. Ortho- 
dox sermonizers invoked the fire of their hell 
upon the head of the culprit. The whole 
empire of Calvin was in uproar from Edin- 
burgh to Dordt and from Lausanne to Stel- 
lenbosch, which is the spiritual capital of 
South Africa’s new Herrenvolk. It was as 
if an article by some Titoist heretic, chal- 
lenging the sacrosanctity of Joseph, “the 
Father of the Peoples,” had slipped into the 
home edition of Pravda. 

And then the storm subsided as suddenly 
as it had come up. And then all those 
who had risen to protest suddenly sat down 
as one man. The Calvinist tumult was stilled 
as by magic. What had happened? 

One of their own, the pastor of St. Peter’s 
cathedral in Geneva, Dr. Jean Schorer, who 
occupies Calvin’s pulpit at present, a scholar 
and an honest man in whose study hang,— 
O, irony and happy token of world-wide Uni- 
tarian advance!—the pictures of Channing, 
Priestley and Martineau, came out with a 
booklet: “Jean Calvin et sa Dictature.” In 
this courageous brochure Dr. Schorer not 


only confirmed every word that Zweig had 
written on the subject of Calvin’s tyranny, 
but he revealed how Zweig, under his 
(Schorer’s) personal guidance, had explored 
every nook and cranny of the synodal and 
consistorial archives and scrupulously had 
verified all the details in the original docu- 
ments and _ protocols, relating to Calvin’s 
theocratic police-state rule of the city of 
Geneva. On top of that Dr. Schorer made 
a few revelations of his own which cer- 
tainly do not raise the credit of the man 
who murdered Michel Servetus. . . 


With the publication of Zweig’s Right to 
Heresy, the Beacon Press has _ greatly 
strengthened its generally-recognized and 
swiftly-won tradition of bringing out worth- 
while and scholarly works. It is an entranc- 
ing book written by a master of the pen and 
a fine sensitive soul. Unitarians and liberal 
religionists will come face to face in this 
volume with a kindred spirit, Sebastian 
Castellio, who has long been passed by, but 
who was one of the pillars of resistance in 
another age when, as in our time, a wave 
of obscurantism and reaction swept the 
world and threatened to stifle the freedom of 
the children of God newly brought to the 
light of day by the Reformation. In fact, 
all Americans who still believe in the final 
triumph of justice in humanity, ought to 
acquire and read this book, for it will 
hearten them and fortify their faith. 


“Unarmed and alone, a pale scholar,” 
Sebastian Castellio, fought the Calvinist dic- 
tatorship. Although he personally went 
down in the struggle, hounded from place 
to place by Calvin’s Gestapo, starving half 
the time and ultimately dying in penury, his 
courageous example did make the pendulum 
swing and mightily contributed to the dawn 
of the era of enlightenment which culmina- 
ted in the American and French revolutions 
and in the Declaration of the Rights of Man. 
Americans owe a.great debt to Castellio! 
What has been done in the past, can be 


Before ending this note, I cannot refrain 
from telling of an incident in Geneva back 
in July, 1939, when in the company of Paul 
Buliakoff and Barthelemy de Ligt, the Rus- 
sian and Dutch philosophers and disciples of 
Leon Tolstoy, I walked across the square 
where stands the Monument of the Refor- 
mation. For a moment we stopped before 
the massive and impressive group of long- 
robed figures representing Calvin, Farel, 
Beza and Knox. In silence we contemplated 
the somber effigies of the founders of the 
Calvinist imperium. Suddenly Buliakoff 
spoke up and said, pointing to the figure of 
Calvin: “There you have the prototype of 
Bolshevism!” 

Zweig confirms the Russian’s intuition in 
The Right to Heresy. Read it! 

PIERRE VAN PAASSEN 
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Springfield Union 


This is a picture of the first American 
Thanksgiving dinner ever tasted by the 
Owisuck family. It was taken at a dinner 
given in Springfield, Mass. by the After- 
noon Alliance of the Church of the Unity. 
As he holds the wishbone of the turkey, 
Otmar Owisuck has an American priv- 
ilege as well as an American custom— 
that of wishing and knowing that his 
wish, whatever it is, has a chance of com- 
ing true. Mrs. Ivan A. Swidla (standing) 
served as Russian translator at the dinner 
party. The Thanksgiving blessing was 
given in three languages, English, Ger- 
man, and Russian. The seventeen dis- 
placed persons who were welcomed in 
Springfield in recent months all came 
through the channels of the Church 
World Service. 
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“A searching, helpful and inspiring statement 


of the facts of religion” .. 


BEYOND MYTHOLOGY — A Challenge 
to Dogmatism in Religion. By Richard 
W. Boynton. Doubleday & Co., Inc., 
1951. $3.00 


This is a clear-cut, thoroughgoing, and 
basic hard-hitting statement of the liberal 
position in religion. “The thesis developed 
and defended here,” says the author, “is es- 
sentially that the traditional Christian beliefs 
are hopelessly antiquated and increasingly 
impossible for intelligent people to hold, 
while Christian values are capable of rational 
extension and modification to serve the needs 
of all time to come. . . . Religion and Chris- 
tianity are not systems of belief but systems 
of values. Religion may be defined as a 
delicate and discriminating sense of values. 
Values are what we live by and live for. A 
positive value is anything that satisfies a 
human need, desire, or aspiration. The final 
end of human life seems to be to obtain a 
maximum of satisfactions of every kind for 
ourselves and everyone else. In this respect 
Christianity has not faced its proper task.” 

The author’s purpose is “to show the un- 
reality of the supernatural and to demon- 
strate that the natural, when rightly under- 
stood, can and does account for all that 
former ages regarded as supernatural.” Here 
is a direct challenge to all those who, in the 
name of Christianity, make protest against 
what they call natural religion. 

What do you intend to mean when you 
say “God?” asks Dr. Boynton. “God is 
spirit and spirit is value. God is value and 
value is God. God is the universe looked 
at from the standpoint of value. Worship in 
spirit and in truth is the inward recognition 
of the highest values that human experience 
reveals or suggests. .. . The central and 
dominating assertion of this book is that re- 
ligion has nothing to do with beliefs but 
is concerned exclusively with values. To get 


. “hard hitting’’ 


one’s values straight and to act accordingly, 
is to be religious, and nothing else is... . 
God is the value aspect of the total universe 
of our experience. But if God is value and 
value is God, merely believing this will get 
us nowhere. We have to work at it. As we 
do so, good is increased and evil is dimin- 
ished. Beauty is God, truth is God, love is 
God. Man’s freedom to acquire these values 
and to extend them indefinitely is a matter 
of fact. We have the means of lifting man- 
kind to a condition of universal peace, pros- 
perity, and happiness that would make the 
old dream of heaven look tame and pale by 
comparison.” 

Such are some of the challenging state- 
ments of this book, upheld with a vigor of 
thought and scholarship which carry con- 
viction. 

The chapter on JESUS THE NAZARENE 
may seem to be somewhat extreme in some 
of its assertions. The style of the writing 
at times is a trifle stilted and occasionally 
“the writer” as the author always calls him- 
self, becomes a little supercilious. He writes 
as with a chip on his shoulder, as when, in 
his chapter “All Theology is Mythology,” 
he states that, “of critical history and critical 
philosophy, the theologians are mostly in a 
state of blissful ignorance.” But on the 
whole the book is a searching, helpful, and 
inspiring statement of the basic facts of re- 
ligion. While it ruthlessly does away with 
the supernatural elements and doctrines of 
Christianity it makes all the more clear the 
vital idea of religion as “the human enter- 
prise that seeks to enhance and extend to 
all humanity the values of every sort that 
are attainable by united effort.” 

Every man and woman, every minister or 
layman interested in the survival and 
strengthening of Christianity in our day, 
should read this book. 

OSCAR B, HAWES 


Lay Readers 
Bookshelf 


“There is many a discipline before we ob- 
tain Heaven,” wrote Emily Dickinson in one 
of the letters to Dr. and Mrs. Josiah G. Hol- 
land, arranged, with clarifying notes, by 
their granddaughter, Theodore Van Wage- 
nen Ward, for publication by Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. Literary detectives find Emily’s 
letters and poetry everlastingly fascinating; 
their guesswork would have amused — fre- 
quently vexed — the recluse who wrote: 

I’m Nobody! Who are you? 

Are you Nobody, too? 

Then there’s a pair of us — don’t tell! 
They'd banish us, you know. 

How dreary to be Somebody! 

How public, like a frog 


To tell your name the livelong day 
To an admiring bog! 

Do you suppose she harbored a suspicion, 
and a wish, that eventually she would be a 
“Somebody”? Her letters to Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson gave a hint. For myself, 
I prefer that Emily, like her poetry, “caps” 
and all, remain ever a mystery. 

“Within that little Hive 
Such Hints of Honey lay 
As Make Reality a Dream 
And Dreams, Reality.” 

Emily used images with facility, She “knew 
her Bible,” Shakespeare, contemporary and 
ancient literature. I enjoyed her reference 
to “remainder biscuit” which she could 
assume her friends recognized from As You 
Like It wherein Jaques says “. . . his brain 
which is as dry as the remainder biscuit after 
a voyage.” Mrs. Ward mentions another 
favorite image, “Basket.” I venture that this 
was borrowed from Aristophanes whose 
Lysistrata says: “All in one Basket of love 
and of unity.” 


oy 


“Adamastor” — the “spirit of the Cape of 
Good Hope”— is the pen name of “a well- 
known South African author” who recounts 
the problems, racial and other, brought to a 
head in that country since fascist elements 
gained control. WHITE MAN BOSS (Bea- 
con Press, $3) fully analyzes conditions dis- 
cussed in The Christian Register of March, 
1950, by Clara Urquhart. Involved is the 
fate of Protectorates to the north which don’t 
want to be turned over to a country where 
racial exploitation is at its worst. “On that 
one question they have a single mind.” 
WHITE MAN BOSS is an eye-opener; if 
you haven't read it, do so soon. 


Reviewers have mentioned Justice W. O. 
Douglas’s OF MEN AND MOUNTAINS in 
comparison. I thought also of Ullman’s 
RIVER OF THE SUN which, though fiction, 
brought reality to a journey to the head- 
waters of the Amazon and mountains be- 
yond, 


The “venture” began by plane from Eng- 
land. Landing in Khartoum, the author 
mused as he looked down upon the natives 
in prayer: “Were those simple people saying 
for us the prayers we should have been say- 
ing? Had it come to this, that we Christians 
needed the prayers of the heathen?” Again: 
“We had crossed a frontier without noticing 
it, for there is nothing like flying for show- 
ing up the artificiality of the barriers we set 
up against one another on earth. 


“ 


“. . . Has there ever been an age that, 
considering its lights, has done worse things 
than this one. . . . Has there been another 
age that, knowing so clearly the right things 
to do, has so consistently done the wrong 
ones? . . . Evidence is everywhere that the 
great tide of unreality is running full. The 
human being . . . is imprisoned in theories, 
in petrified religions, and above all, strangled 
in his own lack of self-awareness.” 


From its first page you won’t want to put 
aside this fascinating book; and yet, para- 
doxically, you will wish to linger over many 
of its pages. 


It seems appropriate here to interject a 
thought similar to that above from Edward 
Crankshaw’s CRACKS IN THE KREMLIN 
WALL (Viking, $3.50): “One of the trage- 
dies of our time is that we seem unable to 
accept the cost of arming until we have 
lashed ourselves into a hysteria of fear and 
hatred. It is only because of this that the 
saying about armaments leading inevitably 
to war is likely to be true; it is not the arms 
that lead to war, but the feeling behind 
them. And... the hatred and the fear, 
is not, when one comes to look at it, hatred 
and fear of the enemy; it is hatred of life 
itself, which demands these sacrifices.” . . . 
“It seems to me that a little of this spirit 
{which leads us to put up wire for keeping 
badgers out of chicken runs without hating 
the badger} in our attitude to some of the 
larger facts of life would do us all no harm.” 
I tried to decide which chapter of this book 
was the most important. Perhaps it is chap- 
ter 5—“The Amazing Episode of N. Y. 
Marr,” and yet you’d have to read all that 
went before and all that follows! 


LILLIAN W. BARBOUR 
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A book that will “charm a potential 


liberal off the fenee”’ 


WORLD RELIGIONS AND THE HOPE 
FOR PEACE. By David Rhys Williams. 
Beacon Press. $2.75. 


Put any proposition to David Rhys Wil- 
liams, and you can count on the response of 
a sane mind and a warm, generous heart. 
Here he considers the proposition: “That 
there are enough common elements in the 
religions of mankind to enable the nations 
of the world to understand one another’s 
systems of values, and to lay upon them the 
moral obligation to keep on striving for a 
just and durable peace until such peace is 
achieved.” With rare commonsense (rare, 
indeed, in this generation of McCarthy and 
MacArthur) Dr. Williams quietly insists on 
the validity of this proposition. By the in- 
tuition of a truly catholic spirit, he has 
known that the proposition may best be dem- 
onstrated to a people who feel themselves 
overwhelmed by vast, impersonal forces— 
through the appeal to the great heroes of 
faith and to the devotional literature cen- 
tered about their names. 


The chapter on Mo Ti is among the most 
exciting. It ends with a Benediction of rare 
beauty: “May the spirit of Jesus and that of 
Mo Ti unite to preside over the destiny of 
the Pacific.” Amen! 

Dr. Williams has wanted to write simply. 
That must be why he has neglected to dis- 
cuss the problem, simply identifying himself 
with “realized eschatology” in the chapter 


on Jesus. His failure to test religious teach- 
ings by the measure of psychology (even 
though this ruler be not yet uniformly 
trustworthy) is a more serious deficiency, 
and the fault is perhaps compounded by 
this excessive praise for Mary Baker Eddy: 
“By the sheer audacity of her imagination, 
she has brought the Western World to re- 
examine the claims of a wholesome, positive 
psychology. . . .” The World Council of 
Christian Churches has probably made a 
surer judgment (p. 198) of the liberalism of 
Christian Science than has Dr. Williams (p. 
161). Dr. Williams perhaps errs, also, in 
referring to the “high-mindedness” of Karl 
Marx toward his father; in his estimate of 
Marxian doctrines (“No one who is informed 
can deny their present incalculable service 
. .’); in his contrast of Marx’s “life on 
a spiritual plane . . . actuated by the highest 
motives of service to humanity” with Marx- 
ism’s “arrogant assumption . . . that his is 
the whole truth’—whereas it is probable 
that Marx was himself an arrogant mal- 
adjusted intellectual from the outset! 
Chapters of Confucius, Akhanton, Buddha, 
Zoroaster and others are a pure delight. 
You may give this book to a potential liberal 
in utter confidence that Dr. Williams will 
charm him off the fence! He has written 
chapters that strengthen the liberal cause 
precisely because that cause is identical with 
man’s hope of world order in more catholic 
forms of devotion. IRVING R. MURRAY 


Serious and simple 
DEEP IS THE HUNGER: MEDITATIONS. 
By Howard Thurman. Harper. $2.50. 


This volume and its writer somehow defy 
one to catalogue them conveniently as the 
members of one school of thought or an- 
other. The author’s name will be familiar 
to many, since he is minister of an inde- 
pendent interracial church in San Fran- 
cisco. As such it might be assumed that 
he stands some place between the Liberal 
Evangelicals, and the Free Church. The 
way in which he uses, on one occasion, 
purely humanistic language, and on 
another page the language of ortho- 
doxy, in no way detracts from his provoca- 
tive and admirably mature meditations, but 
rather underscores a genuine breath of spirit 
which currently is rare. He deals with such 
issues as compromise, violence and social 
change, and does it with the simplest of lan- 
guage. He writes with a style that at times 
appears rough hewn, though in reality, each 
brief meditation moves inevitably to its point 
along the road of one of any basic patterns 
used. 

My first attraction to the book stemmed 
from my own experiments with spoken medi- 
tations in the worship service. Mr. Thur- 
man’s meditations were also written for that 
purpose, or for church calendar publication, 
and they provide a sampling of the variety 
of content and construction that is possible 
in such a medium. The humble and very 


practical origin of these selections indicates 
that Thurman has found the way to express 
very serious matters and very deep insights 
in practical language. HOWARD BOX 


‘The true artist-seer’ 

THE LIFE OF CHRIST. AS TOLD IN 
SELECTIONS FROM THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. Wood Engravings by Bruno Bra- 


-manti. Pellegrini and Cudahy. $10. 


This is an exquisitely lovely volume, com- 
prising brief passages from the four gospels, 
ably illustrated by sixty-five wood engravings 
by a well-known gifted artist and art instruc- 
tor. One should scan the book, however, 
less from the point of view of the critical 
historian than that of the interpreter of truth 
revealed through legend and symbol. The 
nativity scenes are there in imaginative 
beauty. 

Miracle and wonder-tales of the later 
Christ story are there also, with varying 
spiritual suggestions, But there are, with 
these, scenes that come perhaps closer to 
our common human experience and under- 
standing, such as “The Beatitudes,” “The 
Good Shepherd,” “The Good Samaritan,” 
and “Mary and Martha.” Throughout there 
is the vision and touch of a true artist-seer, 
who has finely interpreted the radiant spirit 
and purpose of the great teacher. It is a 
volume that at the Christmas season and 
beyond it should bring to many inspiration, 
light and joy. ROBERT P. DOREMUS 
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“Shall we allow this bill the minister 
has turned in for the movie he went to 
see in the line of duty?” 


David and Bathsheba 
in Hollywood 

This super-epic is interesting as a 
sample of what Hollywood believes 
Americans want in the line of “religious” 
films. If their analysis is right, religion 
consists of miracles, ambiguous morality 
of “have your cake and eat it too,” and 
the infallible word of a vagrant fanatic. 
Right at the start a well-intentioned 
soldier, who touches the Ark of God with 
unsanctified hands, even for the good 
purpose of keeping the Ark from falling 
to the ground, is struck dead by the 
Almighty. Then the entire Hebrew na- 
tion is condemned by a drought, not for 
its general sins, but for David’s im- 
proprieties solely. 

The morals of the piece are singularly 
confused. Poor Uriah, the victim of 
David’s military murder, is presented 
very unsympathetically, so that every as- 
sistance will be given the romance. Then 
the two sinners are “punished” by the 
death of yet another innocent person, 
their misbegotten son. The picture then 
closes conveniently regardless of the fact 
that Bathsheba as an adultress should 
have been stoned to death under the 
well-known law of that epoch. Also silly 
is the reliance on Nathan’s messages as 
the unadulterated word of God. 

The most nearly mature passage in the 
film is David’s repentance, but the rest is 
costume drama and Grade C. romance. 

NATHANIEL LAURIAT 


Lesson tin peace 
THE ROMAN EMPIRE. By M. P. Charles- 
worth. Oxford Univ. Press. $2. 

If the 20th century hopes to achieve a 
Great Peace, then it can profitably study the 
one case when such a Peace “worked” — 
for two centuries. This little book on Im- 
perial Rome relates the carpentry work that 
went into the construction of the Pax Ro- 
mana, the long survival of the structure, 
and its final destruction by saboteurs with- 
in and enemies without. The author, late 
fellow and president of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, deserves to be placed on a 
Roman pedestal for his skill in compressing 
the long story of Augustus to Constantine 
into 205 pages, while maintaining a lively 
pace. M. A. 
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OPEN FORUM 


Target of House Un-American Activities 
Committee “shocked” by Register’s editorial 


To Register Readers: 

I should like to comment on the editorial 
by Wallace Robbins in the November Regis- 
ter, “No Clerical Immunity from Lawful 
Investigation.” My main difference with the 
author hinges on the word “lawful.” Does 
he intend to clothe, by implication, the mem- 
bers of the Un-American Committee in the 
fictitious garments of “lawful investigation,” 
and ask for a docile conformity, by clergy- 
men and others, to their doctrine of hate and 
fear for everything liberal and humane? 

Bonaro Overstreet recently wrote: “We 
need to fear the encroachment upon our free 
institutions of totalitarian practices spon- 
sored by groups that set themselves up as 
guardians of democracy.” When I appeared 
before Rep. Donald Jackson of the Un- 
American Committee September 12th, I soon 
realized I was before a man and a Commit- 
tee exemplifying what Mrs. Overstreet de- 
scribed. TV audiences in this area who 
watched the later hearings realized the same 
frightening fact, as many have said. 

Frankly, Mr. Robbins, as a seminary presi- 
dent, shocks me in his apparent blindness to 
the danger in this Committee’s operations, 
thrice attacked by our own denomination in 
conferences assembled. Would he counsel 
his ministerial students to answer improper 
questions about their churches, members, 
programs, about the associations of those 
‘advocating peace, civil liberties and racial 
equality, and thereby involve innocent 
people who trusted them in the business of 
being unfairly smeared in the press and on 
the air, and quite probably losing their jobs? 
I should prefer to think that Mr. Robbins is 
completely uninformed as to the nature of 
the Committee inquisition I faced, which Mr. 
Jackson to the contrary notwithstanding, was 
‘concerned as much with the church as it 
was with me personally. This explains my 
emphasis on my position as a parish minister, 
which Mr. Robbins has thoroughly misinter- 
preted. 

On the question of any supposed “im- 
munity” as a clergyman, I fail to see how 


this is implied in my position. I do not hold, 
nor did I at any time claim, that a clergy- 
man is above the law or exempt from the 
obligations of all citizens. I merely believe 
that a clergyman has an additional respon- 
sibility to defend the freedom of religion, 
and not to become a common informer. The 
separation of church and state doctrine, to 
which I have always adhered, has two sides. 


‘Not only must the church keep hands off 


the state; the state must keep hands off the 
church, unless the church is breaking the 
law (as Mr. Robbins’ reference to polyg- 
amy). What else can the First Amendment 
mean? 


The Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties is a legally constituted committee of 
Congress, empowered to make investigations 
and issue subpoenas; but what may not be 
fully understood is that the purpose of such 
committee investigations can only be to sug- 
gest and prepare the ground for “remedial 
legislation” on the problem investigated. 
Since the First Amendment specifically en- 
joins Congress against legislating in the field 
of religion, inquiry into that area by a Com- 
mittee is not only shocking, it is unconsti- 
tutional. Inquiry into opinion (which Mr. 
Jackson also attempted) is also improper 
and unconstitutional. There is far more here 
than “decorum” as Mr. Robbins calls it. I 
would gladly settle for a little elementary re- 
spect for the Constitution by the Committee, 
rather than improved manners. In protest- 
ing the Committee’s investigations I was 
speaking as a citizen. My position as a 
clergyman simply made me a spokesman for 
many, many citizens who did not have the 
opportunity to make their protest vocal. 


As a parish minister, I insisted that free- 
dom of religion under the First Amendment 
means just that — freedom; and that politick- 
ing Congressmen seeking headlines and the 
spotlights of the TV cameras and the scalps 
of liberals would not find happy hunting in 


a Unitarian church. 
STEPHEN H. FRITCHMAN, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Civil Liberties Union executive 
also shocked by Register editorial 


To Register Readers: 

Your issue of November, 1951, with the 
editorial, “No Clerical Immunity From Law- 
ful Investigation,” has been brought to the 
attention of our office. 

The general tone, as well as the substance 
of the editorial, comes as a great shock to 
those of us who look to Unitarians for pro- 
gressive statements. 

When a publicist of the standing of 
Marquis Childs has at long last caught up 
with the churches and organizations like the 
‘ACLU in condemning the House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee, it is most dis- 
appointing to have a church periodical say 
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less than newspaper columnists. Marquis 
Childs came to the heart of the matter in 
saying, “The Congressional hearing is more 
and more usurping the function of the 
courts. It is an intrusion by Congress on the 
judicial branch of our tri-partite government. 

“, . . A danger is inherent in the approach 
of prosecution by public investigation. It 
violates certain fundamentals of the Ameri- 
can system.” 

This deals with the false implications of 
the editorial heading that anyone claimed 
“immunity from lawful investigation.” Only 
the most naive would seriously contend that 
the House Committee is carrying on a lawful 


investigation with a view to formulating 
legislation — which is their one lawful func- 
tion. The history of the Committee is al- 
most bare of responsibility for legislation of 
any kind, and one need attend only a few 
sessions to know that its objective is any- 
thing but unearthing of new information. 


The indictment by the American Civil 
Liberties Union still stands —“Nothing is so 
un-American as the Committee’s own activi- 
ties... . [It] has been engaged in a veritable 
witch-hunt. There can be no compromise 
with the conclusion that the Committee 
should be wholly abolished. Its danger to 
freedom of opinion has been proved to the 
hilt.” 


As an ordained Methodist minister of 43 
years’ standing, I am amazed that the presi- 
dent of a theological school should even 
suggest that a clergyman is “not to expect 
any different governmental attitude” from 
that accorded to any other citizen. There 
are matters for which the laws and the 
practice of the courts provide a different 
standard for clergymen, lawyers and doctors. 
Certainly, the president of a theological 
school should not be among those who would 
help to break down such an ancient practice 
or to lead laymen, not to mention the clergy, 
to fail to insist on their rights to guard pro- 
fessional matters between themselves and 
their clients or confiders. 


However, the emphasis of Mr. Fritchman’s 
statement to the Committee was not so much 
the guarding of his professional relationship, 
as a protest against the Committee’s asking 
questions which could have no possible re- 
lationship to any federal law that might be 
proposed. To ask the pastor of the First 
Unitarian Church to appear before the Sub- 
Committee was clearly an effort to intimidate 
even the churches. Thanks to the backbone 
of this minister of your Church, the immedi- 
ate support of his Board of Trustees, and the 
overwhelming public reaction, Mr. Fritch- 
man was not called before a session of the 
Committee. His refusal to be overawed by 
politicians who have become professional 
red-baiters and his clear American defense 
of his position made us all his debtors, and 
brings the deeper hurt to those of us outside 
your fellowship to find that his position was 
not only not supported by his denomina- 
tional press, but that it was to a considerable 
measure misrepresented, thus giving aid and 
comfort to the hysteria mongers of our time, 
rather than furnishing us a contagious ex- 
ample of the same sort of courage and deter- 
mination in defending our Bill of Rights 
which the forefathers evidenced in provid- 
ing those curbs on just such governmental 
agencies as the House Committee. 


A. A. HEIST, Executive Director, 
American Civil Liberties Union, 
Los Angeles Calif. 
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HAVE YOU seen the new Uni- 


tarian Christian Quarterly? Sample 
copies upon request. 


THE UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN 
; 26 Pleasant St., Newburyport, Mass. 
OETA RRR TS, 


open forum 


The First Amendment and Mr. Fritehman 


To Register Readers: 


Evidently Dr. W. Robbins who wrote the 
editorial, “No Clerical Immunity from Law- 
ful Investigation,” did not believe in the 
first amendment to the Constitution. That 
amendment says in part, as you know, “Con- 
gress shall make no law respecting the estab- 
lishment of religion or prohibiting free exer- 
cise thereof.” 


Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman says: “It has 
been suggested that the Committee was not 
investigating my work as a minister, but 
rather as a citizen. I am a minister 24 hours 
a day like any other responsible clergyman 
and, further, the Committee did inquire into 
speakers, meetings and the activities of my 
church. JI, naturally, refused to discuss 
church matters with the Committee.” 


Does Dr. Robbins mean to say that the 
congregation has no right to hear both sides 
of controversial questions because the Com- 
mittee puts thumbs down on the views of 
the speaker? That is what they are trying 
to do. How many of the speakers in our 
various churches would be untainted from 
the Committee point of view? And those 


who weren’t tainted would become so from 
association with those who were on the 
same platform. 


So it is that Mr. Fritchman stood on the 
First Amendment—Because the “free exer- 
cise of religion” meant that he and the 
board of Trustees could choose what speak- 
ers they liked to present a rounded point 
of view. 


Because it meant that they were free to 
choose the subjects under discussion. 


Because it meant that anyone who chooses 
could attend any church meeting and be 
free of espionage. 

All this comes under the free exercise of 
religion and Mr. Fritchman did right in my 
eyes in saying, “Church meetings, speakers, 
members, beliefs—these are not matters for 
Congressional investigation.” I think Dr. 
Robbins has not thought deeply enough of 
these matters. It is not that ministers may 
be immune from a painful task that Mr. 
Fritchman wants immunity for ministers. It 
is because free religion stands in jeopardy if 
the First Amendment is flouted. 

WINIFRED BALCH, Laguna Beach, Calif. 


Editorial endorsed 
To Register Readers: 

W. W. R.’s Christian Register editorial 
regarding the rights and privileges of min- 
isters with relation to public bodies, partic- 
uarly congressional investigating committees, 
was one of the finest statements on the sub- 
ject I have seen. 


A grave misapprehension exists on the part 
of many regarding the nature of confidences 
reposed in parish ministers. It is hardly 
necessary to say that the protection of real 
rights is never helped by ignorance as to 
what a man’s real rights are. 

REY. BERKELEY BLAKE, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


‘Answers to questions’ 
To Register Readers: 

I received my first copy of The Christian 
Register three days ago. 

A goodly part of my lifetime has been 
spent in search of intellectual gratification; 
with credit to the Brothers Karamazov, “T 
have not aspired to millions, I have only 
wanted answers to my questions.” I have 
read and loved T. V. Smith and his books, 
but “The First Duty of Growing Men” in 
the September Register has “answered a 
question” for me—has shown me a course 
of action, and provoked me to such action. 


Working well with Professor Smith was 
the editorial article, “Forum for Freedom,” 
and “Our Family Chose Unitarianism,” by 
Dr. Kenneth McKinnon. I love the democ- 
racy of Unitarianism. It does not bind one, 
it offers freedom. To those who introduced 
me to Unitarianism and to the Register may 
I say, “I thank whatever gods may be for 
your unconquerable souls.” 

SHERMAN F. BUCKNER, Joplin, Mo. 


Light under a bushel? 


To Register Readers: 

I feel that the Register is hiding its light 
under that well known peck measure. I 
have talked with many of the members of 
our church, the Germantown Unitarian of 
Philadelphia, and find that most have never 
heard of your publication. In fact it was 
only by accident when I dropped into your 
office a few years past that I had heard of 
the Register. 

I subscribe to many magazines and find 
that the Register is by far the most liberal 
and informing paper of them all. I find 
articles on science, religion, economics; and 
the Open Forum where anybody is permit- 
ted to express his or her views is just what 
the world needs. 

I realize that the Catholic and the Ortho- 
dox Protestant would not relish the paper, 
for many times articles are written which 
would cause them to start a revival cam- 
paign to save our souls. 

E. I. PHILLIPS, Abington, Pa. 


‘Moral Re-armament’ 
To Register Readers: 

I have just read Thomas Ford Hoult’s re- 
view of Drawing Room Conversion in the 
November Christian Register. 

It is interesting to note that he considers 
MRA “shallow, narrow-minded and socially 
useless, if not dangerous.” 

Apparently Mr. Hoult has not read the 
article on Moral Re-armament in the October 
93rd issue of Look. For fourther informa- 
tion he might subscribe to Caux Information 
Service, which reprints many speeches of 
leaders of labor, capital and politics. 

GEORGE L. DAVENPORT, JR., Los Angeles, Calif. 


18: Too young to kill? 
To Register Readers: 


The Unitarian Church and its ministers 
should certainly concern themselves with the 
threat of Universal Military Training and all 
that it may mean for our young people and 
our American culture. 


If this bill becomes law, as it may in the 
next Congress, every boy at the age of 18 
will be taken from home to become a part 
of the army. He will live in barracks and 
be subjected to all the temptations of army 
life. Steps have already been taken. In 
fact, films have been made to be shown in 
High Schools all over the country; films 
which are designed to make students think 
true patriotism can be expressed only by 
joining the military. Training for war will 
be a part of education. “To train boys to 
kill, to teach them that killing is a proper 
and effective method of solving social prob- 
lems, destroys respect for personality and 
human life.” 

If opposition to UMT is to be effective 
Congress must know where people stand. 
There will be great pressure put on them 
by those who favor it. 

Write your representative and senators, 
also Senator Taft, Carl Vinson and Dewey 
Short of the House. Tell them you do not 
want UMT for American boys or girls. 
For ten cents the National Council Against 
Conscription, at 1013 18th St., N. W. Wash- 
ington, D. C., will send you all the informa- 
tion you need. 

OLGA K. ROBINSON, Menlo Park, Calif. 


Low Unitarian birthrate 
To Register Readers: 

Apathy to the fact that our most intelligent 
families are the smallest and that the least 
intelligent are the largest is appalling. All 
statistics compiled show the same dysgenic 
differential birthrate. 

Being an educator, I have gathered some 
statistics of my own which again prove these 
statements. I found that children with 
I. Q.’s above 120 come from families where 
there is an average of only 2.4 children per 
family. But children with I. Q.’s between 
70 and 80 come from families where there 
is an average of 4.1 children per family! 

Many otherwise intelligent people seem 
grossly ignorant of the implications of this 
trend. Unless this trend is altered, you can 
see by simple arithmetic that two genera- 
tions hence, a family’s 2.4 very intelligent 
children in school today will perpetuate 
their kind with only 13.8 grandchildren, 
while a family’s 4.1 near-morons will have 
68.9 grandchildren. 

The late Ellsworth Huntington of Yale 
University in compiling a table on “Religion 
and Who's Who,” found that Unitarians 
appear more often in this volume of notable 
Americans, in proportion to membership, 
than any other religious group. Their num- 
ber is twenty-eight times more than their 
proportion to the population. Yet I fear 
that the reproductive rate of Unitarians as’ 
a whole is quite low. 

EDucATOR, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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‘Anti-scientific, anti-intellectual smog’ 


To Register Readers: 

In the November issue of the Register I 
noticed a brief letter by one signing himself 
C. Munroe Haines of Ridgway, Pa. May I 
be permitted to commeat on his statement 
since he has attempted to cast aspersions 
upon my book, The Soviet Slave Empire? 

It is obvious that Mr. Haines has not read 
my book. If he had, he would not have 
hastened to write as he did. His letter 
could only have been written on the basis 
of complete ignorance uf the facts presented 
there. For the benefit of Mr. Haines, and 
those others who are going around in an 
anti - scientific and anti - intellectual smog 
these days, may I state that the Soviet 
Slave Empire presents as completely as pos- 
sible the Soviet sources and the Soviet docu- 
ments on slave labor. The only animus be- 
hind the book is the animus of the Soviet 
rulers to the long suffering Russian people 
and their counterparts in the satellite states. 


The only misrepresentation is that which 
communists and their dupes spread among 
innocent and oft-times well-meaning people. 
Mr. Haines will have to decide in which 
group he belongs. For a well balanced re- 
port from a trade union delegation may I re- 
fer all readers to the complete report of the 
Norwegian labor delegation to the USSR and 
the USA. I will glady send the report to 
any of the Register readers requesting it. 
For those who want the complete title (I 
have it available only in German at present ) 
here it is: Norwegische Arbeiter Berichten 
Uber Amerika und Russland. 

Truth is a precious commodity and be- 
coming more precious these days. Is it too 
much to hope that genuine liberals will 
seek it. 

I regret that Mr. Haines’ ill-considered 
letter requires that I use more of your 
valuable paper and space for a reply. 

ALBERT K. HERLING, 
8 Cleveland Place, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Fluff and ashes 


To Register Readers: . 

Probably there are few persons who 
haven't a spiritual hunger, more or less 
keen. 

I went to the revelation churches, where 
they offered me a bowl of fluff. Each church 
served it in a slightly different style, but it 
was still fluff. 

I visited the materialists, who brusquely 
handed me out a plate of ashes. 

How then do I appease my hunger? I 
select from the collations of the various 
liberal bodies, and season it all with savory 
pinches from the ancient cupboards of China 
and India and Persia. If still unsatisfied, 
I go out into my own garden of philosophy 
and munch some plant or other that I have 
raised. 

Considerable bother? No, I think it’s 
fun, and I have a menu that never goes 
flat on me. 

TOM HUGHES, Banning, Calif. 


Strongly protests 


To Register Readers: 

It is deplorable to open the columns of 
the Register to a discussion of partisan poli- 
tics, as was done when the letter of Edward 
Adams Richardson on the MacArthur con- 
troversy was printed in the Sept. issue. I 
strongly protest such a policy, for the Regis- 
ter stands for very different and better 
things. 

As events seem to have proved, it was 
doubtless unwise to have published Mr. 
Shute’s editorial of June, 1951, but I beg 
of you do not continue so futile an exchange 
of diatribes that can get us nowhere. 

I am a person of strong political opinions 
and they are not those of Mr. Richardson, 
but the Register is not the place to express 
them. As Unitarians we have important 
business in a very different field of endeavor. 

ESTHER HARMON, Eastford, Conn. 
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‘proud Roman Catholic’ 
To Register Readers: 

Frank Schulman’s “Blunt talk in Korea’s 
battle-zone” was an interesting article in its 
sections relating to actual events transpiring 
in the combat zones. However, when he 
begins to generalize, the article becomes 
weak. His statement, “this attitude, this in- 
ability to think creatively is the precise 
parallel of that found in the strongly Roman 
Catholic communities in which I have 
travelled,” is an example. Apparently, the 
Fermi of atomic bomb creativity, and the 
artist Michaelangelo, and Marconi, and Tos- 
cannini, etc., must be forgotten by Mr. 
Schulman. 

Sure, I am a proud Roman Catholic; but 
that does not mean the rigid acceptance of 
a set of dogmas in the religious field should 
similarly curtail one’s creativity in other 
fields, such as science, and art. In fact, an 
outlet must be found, and that is why we 
have the above-mentioned all-time greats. 

People are created equal; and creativity 
over a period of time will be found similarly 
equal, if one can throw his narrow preju- 
dices aside and study people of all colors 
and religions. For me, I will accept the 
unchanged religious truths as revealed by 
Christ rather than my weak fellow-men’s 
man-made truths. i 

BRUNO LENTLIE, Albany, N. Y. 


‘Rutted thinking?’ 
To Register Readers: 

Once again (Jan. and Oct., ’51) the 
Register has given prominent attention to A 
Plan for Peace by Grenville Clark. The cur- 
rent “review” speaks of Clark’s “devastating 
answer to the proponents of Atlantic Union,” 
but omits mention of precipitate dwindling 
of world-government adherents and impres- 
sive increase in support for Atlantic Union 
in the past year. No devastation has been 
dealt to Atlantic Union. 

The Atlantic Union Resolution proposes a 
convention of delegates from the Atlantic 


democracies to explore how far the prin- 
ciples of federal union could be applied 
among themselves. It is presumed that the 
convention would make recommendations 
and proposals to be put to a vote of the free 
peoples involved. In this way self-govern- 
ment and individual liberty could be 
strengthened and pressure applied to ulti- 
mately free those now living in slavery and 
fear, meanwhile defending the areas of free- 
dom. 

Some argue that it is a matter of taste 
whether others have self-government or op- 
pression. They would establish now a 
“limited world government” compounded of 
democracy and dictatorship. Such absurdi- 
ties as Clark’s proposal weaken the cause of 
freedom and play into the hands of the 
communists. His is the kind of “rutted 
thinking” that is for peace without discern- 
ment whether it is the peace of freedom or 
the peace of slavery. There is no issue as 
to peace. Everyone is for peace, and against 
sin. Freedom is the issue. 

For those Unitarians whose thinking is 
straight down the line for freedom, “grooved 
thinking” if you will, may I suggest con- 
tacting the Atlantic Union Committee, 537 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y., Hon. Owen 
J. Roberts, president? Here may be found 
a practical approach to peace with freedom. 

L. B. MCINTIRE, Louisville, Ky. 


Spiritual experience 
To Register Readers: 

This beautiful day in New England I 
have arrived at a new spiritual experience. 
I feel like a person born again. “It is so 
wonderful I can hardly attain unto itl” 
The thought of living for God, of loving God 
with my whole soul and mind has brought 
this new spiritual joy to me. My fears 
and loneliness have vanished. Because of 
this new spiritual insight, I feel like shout- 
ing from the housetops, “Praise be to God!” 
Here is a prayer out of my devotion: 

“O Almighty God, it is heaven alone 

to commune with Thee in spirit and 

in truth. Amen” 
ALICE Z. FARNHAM, Newtonville, Mass. 


Religion not cult 
To Register Readers: 

There needs to be closer thinking about 
what that religion is that school children 
need to be taught. Many of us have got 
as far as accepting validity of separa- 
tion of Church and State, but still have mis- 
givings about “depriving children of reli- 
gion,” and they hesitate in a quandary over 
the demand for time released from the 
public school for religious education. Here 
is a subtle problem contrived by the dog- 
matist; it springs from postulates long ago 
moulded by the human intellect while it 
was still groping in black darkness,—and 
long since exploited to serve a system of 
theocracy. What is religion? Is it a cult, 
with which the child is to be indoctrinated? 
Fluency in creed is not the religion that we 
want for the child, but awareness of per- 
sonal responsibility, social consciousness, a 
religion that implements the yearning for the 
good life. 

HELEN TUFTS BAILIE, Nantucket, Mass. 
(Continued on page 10) 
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BEGINNING AGAIN 


There is something sacred about beginnings. They offer 
new faith, new hope, new plans, increased dedication to 
renewed purposes. Some of us will begin this church year 
under the leadership of a new minister, a new director of 
religious education, a new president of the Alliance, the 
League or the youth group. Some of us will be thrilled with 
a redecorated church or parish house, new hymn books or a 
new bulletin board. For some of us old friends and familiar 
surroundings will be all the inspiration necessary for a new 


year of education and service. In whatever surroundings, 
this is the time that offers us a chance to wipe the slate clean 
and to begin again; to put aside certain of the old methods 
and to dare to try a new program. 

Whatever our situation, wherever we be, and whatever 
the tasks that face us, let us assume them with new vision 
and new determination to work out our problems in the 
democratic process. Thus shall we gain new strength and 


new influence for freedom. R. M. T. 


THE NEW YEAR 


One hundred thousand casualties in Korea, and yet the 
“police action” is not officially war! One million killed on our 
highways and we build more and faster automobiles. Frantic 
efforts to build bigger and better atomic weapons as we prate 
of peace in our time. Loyalty oaths for teachers, as churches 
grab for the public school system to endoctrinate our children 
in the thought control campaign. Billy Graham revivals over 
the nation, while congressmen witch hunters, disguised as 
Dick Tracy, demand victims for their fagot fires. The highest 
taxes in our history so we can arm to the teeth. By “popular 
demand” no economic controls. The highest profits in busi- 


ness history as poverty drives millions to communism. The 
Unitarian who discusses freedom while refusing to contribute 
to the greatest liberating force in the nation. The most mar- 
velous public health program ever conceived and a world 
filled with sick people and sicker nations. Small men shouting 
commands and smaller men obeying. Still, small voices from 
great men drowned out in the din of confusion. 1952 you 
are here, at long last, with revolting reality, stark terror and 
despairing implications—but here you are and we must live 
with you! What will you bring to us and we to you? 

j. BS. 


TEN REASONS WHY MINISTERS’ SALARIES WILL NOT BE RAISED IN 1952 


If a minister fails to do his duty through ignorance, inept- 

ness, or laziness, he can be paid too much. Indeed any re- 
- ward he receives is in the nature of an expression of his parish- 
ioners’ charity, not of a deserved income. Justice would 
demand that he be fired. 
_ But what if the minister does his duty and does it well? 
"Will his salary then be increased in 1952? According to an 
opinion research carried on by feeling the bumps (and holes) 
on the heads of five hundred Unitarian laymen, salaries will 
not be raised in 1952. The research shows that Unitarians 
are divided into, at least (note the scientific caution), two 
opinion groups as follows: 

(1) A minister does not reply to his vocation for financial 
reasons. Therefore it is an insult to reward him finan- 
cially. | ; 

(2) A minister, if he does his duty, spends only Sunday 
working and Saturday night preparing himself for his 
work: probably ten hours at the most. 

(3) A minister gets fees for special services, probably they 
amount to a good deal, so that his salary is not his only 
important source of income. 


(4) A minister has no particular expertness: anyone who | 


can make a speech, likes people, hates injustice, and feels 
religious, could be a minister; therefore the market is 
flooded already. 

(5) A minister is like a general manager: if he can increase 
the business, he will increase his salary; if the business 


is small, so is his salary. Since he is now working in a 
bowling alley part time, he will not have enough energy 
left to increase the business. 

(6) A minister is the leader of a democratic society, so he 
should not get any more money than the lowest paid 
member of the society. 

(7) A minister is either young or old. The young are no- 
toriously imprudent in handling money. The old are 
lucky to have a job. 

(8) Jesus said that his followers would have no place to 
lay their heads: we need one man in every parish to 
prove that that is true, so that the rest of us can point 
to him with pride. 

(9) If we raised the salary of our minister it would em- 
barrass neighboring churches who cannot raise the salary 
of theirs. Besides, it might make one minister envious 
of another. Envy is a sin. 

(10) The sick and troubled say that the pastor helps them 
a good deal, but I am untroubled and healthy, so why 
pay for services I do not receive. As to other matters, 
I am already christened and married. When I die the 
funeral can be paid for along with the undertaker’s bill. 
Probably it will be a pleasure for the parson to bury me 
anyway, and he should pay my «widow. 

It is of questionable taste that a research organization 

should even report the last, but science must be objective. 

W. W. BR. 
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editorial 


editortal Se oe 
THE REAL UNITY OF CHURCH AND STATE 


No thoughtful person would advocate the organizational 
union of church and state; nor would he entertain for one 
second the idea that the administrative officers of one should 
have the slightest control over the other. No freedom-loving 
person would tolerate anything but the absolute separation of 
church and state on the organizational and administrative 
level, but every righteous man and woman will oppose their 
separation on the moral level. For there is a unity of church 
and state which must take place within the lives of every one 
of us if we are to eliminate the crime and corruption now rife 
in this country, and fulfill our responsibilities of leadership in 
the association of nations. 

The basic cause of our present state of moral depravity is 
the fact that the religious principles of righteousness, truth, 
justice, brotherhood, and the dignity of man for which every 
religion (in its highest moments, at least) professes to stand, 
have been separated from our daily behaviour. The principal 
reason for the youthful delinquency from which our country 
now suffers is the fact that we have preached righteousness in 
the temple and practiced corruption in the market-place! We 
have given youth one set of principles for Sunday and another 
set for the other days of the week. We have uttered high 
sounding phrases in our religious life and denied them in our 


secular life. We have sung praises of brotherhood in the 
church and coveted the profits of death in the world outside. 
We have indeed separated church and state until we have 
reached the present crisis where crime and corruption are 
even condoned by many who call themselves leaders of the 
people. 

The unity of religious principles and our daily behavior is 
fundamental to our recovery. The religious principle of serv- 
ice in the hearts of our public servants could wreck the “gravy 
train” and substitute the welfare of our entire citizenry for 
the advantage of a few. Dedication of our daily lives to the 
religious principle of Righteousness would not only raise the 
moral standard of this nation, but might also direct our ener- 
gies toward the substitution of a higher means of settling 
world problems than that of force. To practice what we 
preach would be to give to youth the greatest sense of secur- 
ity within our grasp. To live as we believe would give us the 
right to accept the position of leadership now being thrust 
upon us, 

Separation of church and state—yes. The separation of 
religious principles and secular behavior—no. For only 
through their unity shall we prove the divinity of man. 

Re Mt, 


OPEN FORUM 


(Continued from page 8) 


Intolerant ‘idealists’ 
To Register Readers: 


The article “A Code for Unitarians” in 
the August issue is excellent but, with due 
deference to the Rev. E. Burdette Backus’ 
long experience in Unitarianism, I take issue 
with him on one point. “How tragic,” he 
‘writes, “is the disillusionment of the ide- 
alistic young men and women who join 
our churches expecting to find the same 
liberalism in regard to social issues as 
they do in the theological, only to run into 
attitudes which seem to them contradictory 
to the principles which we profess... . I 
thought Unitarians were different,” they 
wail, I fear that most of these disillusioned 
souls have little conception of what really 
makes a person a Unitarian, I fear, also, 
that many of them have joined our church 
with little regard for our theological views, 
and this has been borne out by personal 
observation. Many of them come into the 
fold because they have what they consider 
a “liberal” or “idealistic” approach to some 
social, economic, or political question. They 
assume that because our members have a 
“liberal” approach to theology, they must 
also have a “liberal” approach to their own 
particular cause. They are willing to 
tolerate our theology if we will only assist 
them in their endeavor. When we fail 
to do this they are disillusioned. 


The dictionary has many definitions for 
the word “idealistic” but the one which 
too often applies to the liberals of my 
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acquaintance is “considering the idea rather 
than its practical application.” .. . It all 
comes down to what I consider the core 
of Unitarian thinking—the Questioning Mind. 
The Questioning Mind is undoubtedly 
liberal in that it examines the authority, 
the tenets, and the forms of our institutions. 
It goes behind these to discover who 
established them, the conditions at the 
time they were established, what the 
originators knew about the subject, and 
what ulterior motives they may have had 
in propounding them. Above all, the 
Questioning Mind asks, “How have they 
worked out . . . are they good for us 
now .. . are minor or major changes in- 
dicated . . . or should they be scrapped 
entirely?” 


It would be strange indeed if the Ques- 
tioning Mind came up with the decision 
that everything in the status quo was per- 
fect. Every day brings us evidence of 
deplorable and sometimes vicious condi- 
tions which seem to need correction. The 
“idealistic liberal” lashes out at these condi- 
tions and is intolerant of those who will 
not go along with him in an immediate 
frontal attack. Such intolerance has often 
produced beneficial results but the sober- 
ing fact is that more lasting progress has 
been made by those who first carefully 
considered the practical aspects of the 
problem and went about correcting the 
injustices with those practical considerations 
inemind: ss. 

The past has great reservoirs of wisdom 
which it gathered through hard experience 
and we have often disregarded this wisdom 
in our pursuit of the will-o-the-wisp of 


perfection here and now. The Questioning 
Mind which, according to Mr. Backus has 
to believe what the evidence proves, must 
often espouse conservative and even re- 
actionary causes and will fight to establish 
them. If the idealistic liberals within our 
ranks are disillusioned at this let them take 
stock of their own position. If they have 
joined us solely to promote their own pet 
ideas and do not take adequate comfort, 
from our theological views and from our 
free interchange of honest opinions, I am 
sure that they will make faster progress 
towards their goal in some other organiza- 
tion. E. J. PRESSER, Charlotte, N. C. 
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PROCTOR AND HACKLEY 


Unitarians possess an asset of incalculable value in their 
two preparatory schools for boys—Proctor Academy in An- 
dover, New Hampshire, and Hackley School in Tarrytown-on- 
Hudson, New York; and it is difficult to understand why these 
schools are less well-known among Unitarians than in many 
other circles. As it happens, I know both schools well; and I 
can testify from first-hand knowledge not only that they are 
good schools but that they are held in great respect by lead- 
ers in the field of secondary education. It seems to me high 
time Unitarians woke up to an anomalous situation and gave 
intelligent and sympathetic backing to schools that are carry- 
ing the banner of liberal religion in difficult times with not- 
able courage and faith. 


Both Proctor and Hackley would testify that many individ- 
ual Unitarians have given generously to support their pro- 
grams, especially at certain critical moments; and full credit 
should be given to these loyal Unitarians—ministers, parents, 
trustees, alumni, teachers and (especially in the case of Proc- 
tor Academy) members of Alliance branches. But it is still 
true that there are many thousands of Unitarians who have 
never heard of either school. This is a situation which some 


of us are determined to correct. 


Religion a Vital Force 

In both schools religion plays a part of central and growing 
importance. Each school has a chaplain—full time; and each 
chaplain is a Unitarian. Because they are Unitarians in 
spirit and tradition, both schools are non-sectarian; but the 
religion they seek to nurture is positive in character. In the 
Hackley Handbook for 1951-1952, under the heading, “The 
Aims of Hackley School” there is this paragraph, written by 
the headmaster: “The chief reason for our difficulty in answer- 
ing the challenges of today’s world is that we have become 
too interested in how to do things and not enough concerned 
as to the value of the things we are doing. Religion deals 
chiefly with these values, and we feel that it should be the 
foundation of true learning. At Hackley we have a deep re- 
spect for all faiths, and our student body and faculty partic- 
ipate freely in their own. No attempt is ever made to in- 
doctrinate a creed or convert, but one of the basic aims of 
Hackley is to make sure that spiritual guidance will be prom- 


inent in the life of the School.” 


At the regular services in both schools, preachers of many 
different varieties are invited to speak. Each school has a 
chapel, and worship is an integral part of the program. Re- 
cently at Hackley a young Jewish rabbi and a Negro minister 
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have proved to be among the most effective of school preach- 
ers. Unitarians have no monopoly of the preaching, but they 
naturally predominate. More important, however, than the 
more formal aspects of religion in these schools is the fact 
that headmasters, faculties, and student bodies take religion 
seriously and recogniz: its essential place in the life of the 


schools, 


Location and Setting 

Unitarians ought to know these schoojs and be proud of 
them. Proctor is the older school, founded in 1848, and at 
present has an enrollment of about 80 boys. Hackley, founded 
in 1900, has a present enrollment of about 190. Proctor has 
the advantage of being located in the New Hampshire hill- 
country. Hackley has the advantage of being located on a 
hill-top overlooking the Hudson River, within an hour’s drive 
of New York City. Proctor is in a village of some 300 people, 
on the village green, with the only church of the community 
on school property and used jointly by the school and the 
residents. Hackley is in a growing suburb of New York; but, 
with its own grounds of about 75 acres, largely woodland, 
it seems far removed from the noise and confusion of either 
metropolitan or suburban life. Proctor is 95 miles from Bos- 


ton, and Hackley is 25 miles from New York. 


Headmasters are Important 

In schools of this kind, the personality and character of 
the headmaster are of very great importance; and we are at 
present extremely fortunate in the two men who are chiefly 
responsible for these schools. The headmaster of Proctor 
Academy is J. Halsey Gulick, under whose leadership the 
school has earned a place of high regard throughout the 
educational world. At the end of the present school year, 
Mr. Gulick will retire and will be succeeded by Lyle H. Far- 
rell, at present assistant headmaster, who is widely respected 
and loved by boys and parents and colleagues. Under Mr. 
Farrell, Proctor will go steadily and happily forward. 


The present headmaster of Hackley School is Frank R. 
Miller, until last summer assistant headmaster. Born in 
Pennsylvania, living for many years in Illinois, a graduate of 
Phillips Andover and Williams College, Mr. Miller came to 
Hackley five years ago to teach history during the headmaster- 
ship of Dr. Mitchell Gratwick. He is not yet widely known 
in Unitarian circles, but he has the full confidence of the 


Board of Trustees, the faculty, the parents, and the boys. 


Unitarians who are interested to know more about these 
schools should write directly to the headmasters. Let me 


urge them to do so. 


Donald Harrington is at present a minister of Community Church in New York, 
a colleague of John Haynes Holmes and Maurice Dawkins. His church is one that 


has taken steps toward a closer integration of society and the church, inaugurating 


various lectures and counselling services on subjects such as marriage, mental hygiene, 
and legal problems. Rev. Mr. Harrington attended Antioch College and the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and was the minister of the People’s Liberal Church in Chicago, 


from 1939-1944. 


Looking backward from 1960 


How we avoided the war we did not want 


On last Friday, October 24th, 1960, 
United Nations Day, it was my inestim- 
able privilege to attend what, in my 
humble consideration, was the most im- 
portant gathering ever to be held in the 
long history of mankind upon this earth. 
It was the Opening Session of the new, 
popularly-elected General Assembly of 
the reorganized and strengthened United 
Nations, meeting in the Great Hall over 
on the East River here in New York. 
Never has the world seen a more splendid 
pageantry, nor an occasion more fraught 
with hope for human destiny. Elected 
delegates from every country in the 
world, great and small, were all in their 
places, some in the colorful costumes of 
their homelands. Every statesman of any 
importance whatsoever in the entire 
world was present. The atmosphere was 
affable and friendly, and through it all 
there ran a feeling of great relief, a thrill 
of hope, a sense of peace. It was like an 
awakening from a horrible nightmare, 
like the golden dawn after a long, dark 
night of doom. 


Statesmen hail future 


The afternoon was given over to 
speeches by the heads of state, and all 
hailed the dawning of a new era in which 
the right to make war was gone and the 
duty of all nations to help one another 
was assumed. President Eisenhower of 
the United States, just coming to the end 
of his first term in office, hailed the pa- 
tience and courage of the peoples of the 
world in working through difficult years 
of tension and torment to a peaceful solu- 
tion of the world’s problems. “We have 
all given up at last,” he said, “the one 
thing we really never wished to possess — 
the right and ability to make war.” Turn- 
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ing to the Soviet delegation with tears on 
his soldier’s face, he cried, “We have 
striven and struggled a long time. Thank 
God we have found the way to friendship 
and peace.” The ancient Stalin, now in 
his mid-eighties, was wheeled forward 
in a chair, and leaned forward to clasp 
the President’s hand. “From henceforth,” 
he said, “our great countries can live to- 
gether in peace, each following its own 
way and striving for a better life. I am 
thankful that I can die with the know]- 
edge that the great gains of my long serv- 
ice of the Soviet peoples will not be de- 
stroyed in the horror of atomic and germ 
war. The peoples of the Soviet Republics 
look forward to a future full of hope.” 


The other statesmen followed, Aneurin 
Bevin, Prime Minister of Great Britain, 
still firey and young; Jawaharlal Nehru 
of India, Mao Tse Tung of China, one by 
one, pledging their support to the great, 
new effort for a just and durable peace. 
It was a day and a scene never to be for- 
gotten in the long annals of human his- 
tory, a day on which it became clear that 
civilization was going to survive; that in- 
telligence, imagination, courage, kind- 
ness, patience ad political acumen had 
triumphed over passion, power, hate, 
fear, obstinacy, stupidity, chauvinism and 
greed; that mankind would become one 
as the world was one, and humanity’s 
vast future be assured. 


Fifteen years of struggle 
for peace 


It is important for us at this point to 
review the history of the past 15 years of 
struggle for this moment, for it is a drama 
of epic proportions and deserves the 
grateful remembrance of history down to 
the last generation. It still seems in- 


credible that war actually was averted, 
and that the world’s people found their 
way through the mazes of ideological and 
power conflict to a world of peace. 


1945 — end of World War II 

In 1945 World War II had finally 
ground to an end in Germany, and been 
atom-blasted to an end in Japan. Every- 
where there were high hopes for peace, 
for the aggressors were gone, utterly an- 
nihilated, and there but remained the 
tasks of punishment of the guilty, polic- 
ing of the beaten, reconstruction of the 
devastated, disarmament of the victors 
and the creation of an international or- 
ganization to maintain future peace. 
Plans for these tasks seemed rather well 
under way in 1945, and our country im- 
mediately destroyed and disbanded most 
of the tremendous war machine with 
which it had fought World War II. 


Disillusion 

Our disillusionment was swift! Scarcely 
was the war over when we discovered to 
our dismay that words didn’t mean the 
same things to the Russians as they did 
to us; that the ancient Russian imperial- 
ism combined with the infiltration tech- 
niques of revolutionary international 
communism threatened the stability of 
every European country except Great 
Britain; that Russia seemed determined 
to fill the power vacua created by the war 
in East and West with Russian influence, 
backed by the Red Army if necessary, 
rather than see these vacua filled with 
peaceful American influence founded on 
the dollar, and that the newly organized 
United Nation, which was a league of 
sovereign national states in which no 
great power yielded any of its sover- 
eignty, seemed powerless to do very 
much about this onrush of Soviet power. 


Rearmament 
If our disillusionment was swift, so was 


our reaction! Within two years the Tru- 
man Doctrine of containment of com- 
munism everywhere in the world had 
been proclaimed, and we started sending 
aid to Greece. There followed the Mar- 
shall Plan of economic aid to western 
European countries, though we offered it 
to Russia as well, and were turned down. 
We began to rearm furiously, and to urge 
and help the western Europeans to re- 
arm. We organized the countries of the 
North Atlantic and Mediterranean areas 
into tight military alliances to ward off 
possible Soviet aggression. We and the 
Russians, whipping our satellites and our 
allies into line, got ready for World 
War III. 


Power conflict 


As the inevitable power conflict deep- 
ened through the five years following the 
end of the second war, our hopes for 
peace began to fade. The sense that the 
problem was a problem of power and the 
lack of any adequate world organization 
of power began to fade, and the conflict 
began to seem to be mostly ideological. 
It was freedom against tyranny, democ- 
racy against dictatorship, an inevitable 
war to the death of two irreconcilable 
ideologies in which one must die if the 
other was to live. In both Russia and 
the United States the hysteria increased 
steadily. Hatred and fear, one of the 
other, built up by constant propaganda 
required to justify the great sacrifices for 
arming, slowly became massive and com- 
pulsive, and to surge upward, now and 
then, almost beyond control. By the 
middle of 1950 the world was ripe for 
World War III. 


Citizens’ groups for peace 

But while all of this had been happen- 
ing, something else was happening too, 
something of profound significance. 
Throughout the world there was growing 
an increasing awareness of the horror of 
of the new weapons, the atomic, hydro- 
gen, bacteriological and biological bombs. 
Almost imperceptibly the common people 
began to realize that they were the ones 
who would die, trapped in their great 
cities. Everywhere they began to search 
for a way out, and in all parts of the 
world little groups of citizens organized 
themselves together to think through the 
problems and develop the international 
institutions capable of keeping peace. 
Here in the United States there appeared 
at the founding conference of the United 
Nations at San Francisco those who at 
once saw its weakness and inevitable 
failure. Immediately after the confer- 
ence they organized Americans United 
for World Government, which a year 
later merged with other organizations of 
similar nature into the United World 
Federalists, with the goal of preparing 
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the minds of the American people to sup- 
port, and the leaders of the American peo- 
ple to put forward, a plan for strength- 
ening the United Nations to make it 
capable of enforcing universal disarma- 
ment and thus to prevent aggression by 
any nation and maintain peace. So 
powerful and effective was its work that 
by 1950 one quarter of the American 
Congress had pledged itself to support 
this objective. } 
Concurrently, in every part of the 
world, similar voluntary groups sprang 
into being, and were united together in a 
great, loose, rambling organization known 
as The World Movement for World Fed- 
eral Government. Slowly these organiza- 
tions and movements gathered strength, 
sending their speakers forth to every cor- 
ner of their lands, organizing in every 
community, gathering the support and 
endorsement of one leader after another, 
until in 1951 they had grown strong 
enough to call the first world conference 
of members of parliaments to give an 
entire week to the consideration of how 
to proceed towards the objective of a 
world supra-national authority endowed 
with enough power to prevent war. 


1950 — Little war — Korea 

Then, suddenly, like a bolt out of the 
blue, in June of 1950, war came. It was 
not a big war, but a little war. The com- 
munist-controlled North Koreans attacked 
the South Koreans. When the United 
Nations ordered a cease-fire, the North 
Koreans refused to stop. Then the United 
Nations, in a historic decision, did some- 
thing it had never been set up to do. It 
acted against the wishes of one of the 
great powers, and asked for volunteer 
forces to stop the aggression in Korea. 
The United States and other nations were 
already moving, and the Korean aggres- 
sion was brought to a halt, swept back, 
and foolishly and against orders fought 
almost to the Chinese border, which 
brought the second great blow to peace, 
the massive intervention of the Chinese 
communist armed forces in Korea. Again, 
by great sacrifice, aggression was halted, 
and beginning in the summer of 1951 the 
Chinese Communists and North Koreans 
on the one hand, and the United Nations 
and South Koreans on the other, began 
to feel their way forward through long 
drawn-out negotiations towards a cease- 
fire and eventual peace. 


No more aggression! 

It was during that summer of 1950 that 
it finally became crystal clear that there 
would be no more aggression in the 
world without World War. It was then 
the first official effort was made to 
strengthen the United Nations. Ameri- 


can Secretary of State Acheson proposed 
a plan which was adopted, over strenuous 
Russian objections, for giving the General 
Assembly of the U. N. power to act in 
situations of an immediate threat to world 
peace if the Security Council was tied up 
with a veto, and asking all of the United 
Nations to put at its disposal contingents 
of armed. forces which could be called 
upon to meet any future aggression. Thus 
haltingly, and in confusions of charges of 
illegality and claims of necessity, and 
accompanied by the momentary fear of 
war, the work of reforming the United 
Nations began. 


Russian peace offensive 

In the meantime Russia had taken the 
ideological offensive, depicting herself as 
a champion of peace, and the countries 
of the West as war-mongering imperial- 
ists. She had spent millions of dollars 
on propaganda through a massive, pur- 
portedly unofficial organization in every 
country, known as the Partisans of Peace. 
She pointed out that the United States 
was not talking much about peace, but 
demanding higher armaments, a lower 
standard of living, higher taxes, and was 
straining Europe’s economy to the break- 
ing point. She claimed that Western im- 
perialists were seeking to restore reac- 
tionaries in China and Indo-China, and 
were out to enslave the world of dark- 
skinned peoples. For a time she suc- 
ceeded in psychologically neutralizing 
vast masses of the war-weary peoples of 
the West and East, and nearly succeeded 
in trapping the United States into a hope- 
less war with Communist China, which 
only she herself could have won, and 
which would have completed the aliena- 
tion of the Western Europeans. 


American peace leadership 

But the United States refused to step 
into the trap of war with China, and 
then, from its position of gathering 
equality of military might, began to think 
and talk peace, and to prepare the 
American people to give the world ag- 
gressive leadership towards peace. As 
early as October 24th, 1950, President 
Truman made an historic address to the 
United Nations proposing the combining 
of the conventional armament and atomic 
energy commissions of the United Na- 
tions so that they might prepare a single 
plan for disarmament which would in- 
clude all kinds of weapons, would be 
based on unanimous agreement of all 
nations, and would be policed contin- 
uously and thoroughly. 

“If real disarmament were achieved,” 
Mr. Truman said, “the nations of the 
world, acting through the United Na- 
tions, could join in a greatly enlarged 
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program of mutual aid. As the cost 
of maintainmg armaments decreased, 
every nation could greatly increase its 
contributions to advancing human wel- 
fare. All of us could then pool even 
greater resources to support the United 
Nations in its war against want. In this 
way, our armaments would be trans- 
formed into foods, medicine, tools for 
use in underdeveloped areas, and into 
other aids for human advancement. 
.. . Thus, we could give real meaning 
to the old promise that swords shall be 
beaten into ploughshares, and that na- 
tions shall not learn war any more.” 

The President’s address did not create 
much of a stir at the time. Indeed, it 
seemed to pass virtually unnoticed and 
uncomprehended. Some of us wondered 
at the time why its great merit was not 
discerned. But the United Nations did 
begin study of the possibility of consolid- 
ating the atomic energy and conventional 
armament commissions which had now 
been deadlocked and unproductive for 
almost four years. The President spoke 
again in Philadelphia in February of 
1951, calling for the establishment of 
the rule of law in the world, and for 
American leadership to that end. As 
1951 passed along there was a mounting 
chorus of cries for a more positive Amer- 
ican foreign policy, for something beyond 
the negative building of military might, 
for a clear and specific indication to the 
world that we believed in a political 
method of getting peace, and were pre- 
pared to propose it. 


A positive foreign policy 

It was at about this time that Life, 
‘with its enormous circulation, ran an 
editorial on peace saying, “prepared- 
ness is less than half a policy, espe- 
cially a policy that claims to be for 
peace.” Look called, in an editorial by 
its publisher, John Cowles, for clear dis- 
armament proposals. Bernard Baruch, 
counselor to Presidents, and Paul Hoff- 
man, President of the Ford Foundation, 
warned, “To win the peace, we must 
wage the peace.” Pope Pius XII, speak- 
ing to a delegation from the World 
Movement for World Federal Govern- 
ment in Rome, spoke of the necessity for 
a world-wide organization for peace, 
based on the federal principle, in order 
that the world’s peoples might be re- 
lieved of the crushing burden of arma- 
ments and the impending horror of war. 
Thus did events conspire to produce the 
great reduction of armaments proposal 
taken by the American, British and 
French delegations to the meeting of the 
United Nations General Assembly in 
November of 1951. It was then that the 
West wrested from,the East the initiative 
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for peace, and patiently, step by step, 
prepared the plans and proposals capable 
of enlisting the loyalty, allegiance and 
enthusiasm of the peoples of the world 
to such a degree that war finally became 
a psychological impossibility. For, dear 
friends, let it not be doubted, war is a 
possibility only so long as men can be 
made to fear and hate. Whenever their 
hopes begin to outweigh their hatreds 
and their fears, then war between them 
begins to become impossible. 


1951 Three-Power proposals 

The Three-Power proposals for reduc- 
tion of armaments launched by the 
speeches of President Truman and 
Secretary Acheson on November 7th and 
8th, 1951 were not so sound as they 
might have been, nor as many of their 
more thoughtful supporters had wished. 
Nonetheless, they were specific and they 
were a beginning; they put the United 
States solidly on record before the world 
as prepared to take the first steps for dis- 
armament and peace. These proposals 
called upon the United Nations to seek a 
single plan for the settlement of outstand- 
ing disputes between the great powers, 
such as the Korean and German ques- 
tions, and the inventory, balanced reduc- 
tion and continual inspection of the 
armed forces of all nations by the United 
Nations. They proposed a gradual in- 
spection and inventory of all weapons, 
beginning with the least sensitive areas 
and proceeding, step by step, to the most 
sensitive; then there would follow the 
gradual, balanced reduction of arma- 
ments of all nations, inspected continually 
by the United Nations, until they had 
reached a certain level, previously agreed 
upon, and determined by each country’s 
relative population and industrial capac- 
ity. Inspection would continue by the 
United Nations permanently, so that all 
nations would immediately know if any 
nation began to rearm. Control of atomic 
energy would be in accordance with the 
Baruch Plan, or some better plan if one 
could be found. The vast savings from 
reduction of armaments would be pooled 
for the building up of the technologically 
underdeveloped areas of the world. All 
of this could begin, it was emphasized, 
only if the great conflicts in Germany and 
Korea could first be solved by mutual 
agreement. 


Rejected by the Russians 


The Three-Power proposals were re- 
jected immediately by the Russians, as 
had been expected. The great weakness 
of the proposals lay in the fact that they 
were made with the full knowledge that 
they would be rejected, as a part of the 
campaign of counter-propaganda. The 


American, British and French foreign 
offices knew quite well that if political 
proposals were to have any real chance 
of succeeding, they must be thoroughly 
explored and discussed with the Russians 
privately first, and then, if agreement 
could be secured, proposed jointly. Had 
the proposals been offered to the Russians 
privately, their public announcement 
would have been taken much more seri- 
ously by sophisticated statesmen. As it 
was, everyone knew that the Russians, 
purely for propaganda and face-saving 
purposes, would have to reject the Three- 
Power proposals, despite the fact that 
that very same week a Moscow-sponsored 
“World Peace Congress” ended week- 
long sessions in Vienna with a resolution 
urging the Big Five powers to reduce ar- 
maments by between one-half and one- 
third of their present strength, and urg- 
ing them to undertake “a general census 
of all types of arms and armed forces and 
the application of an international in- 
spection and control system to check the 
realization of such an agreement.” 


Disappointing 

Observers were disappointed also that 
the President called only for the reduc- 
tion of armaments, rather than for dis- 
armament. They pointed out that in- 
spection was not control, and did not 
provide for enforcement. The nations 
reduced armaments after World War I, 
and when they had recovered enough to 
wage another war, aggressors started to 
rearm. Inspection would not have helped 
then, for the aggressors after World War 
I didn’t try to hide what they were doing. 
Mussolini and Hitler boasted of their re- 
armament. So the rest of the world had 
to rearm itself. It is the possibility of 
rearmament, observers said, that must 
be removed if we are to be able to trust 
each other and settle the grave problems 
which divide us, such as the reunification 
of Germany and Austria. 


Further, the inclusion of the Baruch 
Plan for the control of atomic energy in 
the proposals appeared to be an after- 
thought to which no one had given much 
thought. With the development of in- 
spection forces throughout the world to 
make certain that atomic energy was not 
being used to produce bombs, and with 
the building of Soviet atomic energy 
plants, the whole concept of United Na- 
tions ownership of all atomic installa- 
tions became outmoded. As a matter 
of fact, this provision had been based 
on the assumption that the Russians had 
no plants. Gradually it became more 
and more apparent to all that ownership 
of atomic energy should continue to re- 
main in the hands of the different nations, 
so that atomic energy could be exploited 
for peaceful purposes according to the 


different methods in the various coun- 
tries. 


But a beginning 

Despite all of these inadequacies of 
the Three-Power proposals, the General 
Assembly of the United Nations spent 
many hours and days in discussing them, 
and gradually the world’s attention was 
focussed upon them. Here was a begin- 
ning, and the peoples of the world made 
it clear in no uncertain terms that they 
wanted it explored. The General Assem- 
bly finally referred the study to its Con- 
solidated Conventional Armament and 
Atomic Energy Commissions with in- 
structions that they should have specific 
proposals ready for the next meeting of 
the Assembly in the Fall of 1952. 


1952 — Gravest danger 

The Spring of 1952 found the world in 
the moment of its gravest danger of de- 
struction. To be sure, the Korean War 
had been ended with an armistice, but 
the United States and its allies were arm- 
ing more furiously than ever, preparing 
desperately to meet a feared onslaught 
in Jnne or September. The Russians, fear- 
ful of a strong swing of sentiment in East- 
ern Germany towards the West, of the ter- 
rific Western build-up of military might, 
and conscious that only a few months of 
military superiority on the European con- 
tinent remained to them, seemed vacil- 
lating between a decision to march 
against the West while they still had the 
power to do so and one to back down 
and attempt to reach a general, overall 
agreement. The people everywhere were 
crying aloud for peace, and for new top- 
level meetings to seek peace. Public 
sentiment had begun to swing strongly 
away from Russia because of her block- 
ing of the American proposals. It was 
at this critical moment, when the world’s 
fate hung in the balance, that President 
Truman played his trump card. On 
Easter Sunday evening, in a broadcast to 
the nation, he expressed his willingness to 
meet Prime Minister Churchill and 
Premier Stalin in Berlin to seek to lay the 
groundwork for an overall settlement, 
and proclaimed American willingness to 
yield to the United Nations, if every other 
nation would agree to do so, the right and 
the power to make war. And, as part of 
his proposal, he proclaimed the willing- 
ness of the United States, if a plan for 
universal disarmament could be agreed 
upon, to spend at least 100 billion dollars, 
at the rate of 10 billion a year, through 
the United Nations, in a great coopera- 
tive effort to lift the standard of living in 
every part of the world, including China, 
India and the Soviet Union itself. The 
whole world stopped in surprise, took a 
long breath, and then burst forth with 
praise for the President. Then everyone 
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looked to the Kremlin to see what the 
response would be, and when Premier 
Stalin agreed to meet the President and 
Prime Minister in Berlin, cheered again. 


Beginnings of agreement 

The Berlin Conference between the Big 
Three was the great turning point. It 
produced the beginnings of agreement. A 
plan was accepted for the holding of 
tree elections in Germany and Austria, 
supervised by teams made up of neutral 
nations, mostly Swiss and Swedes. The 
basic principles of a plan for the inspec- 
tion, inventory and reduction of arma- 
ments were agreed upon and sent to the 
U.N. for elaboration. The statesmen re- 
turned home with the knowledge that 
though few problems were actually 
solved, the tension had somewhat re- 
laxed, and the world had made a decisive 
turn away from war and towards even- 
tual peace. The world’s peoples sensing 
the change, had greeted their returning 
leaders with a fervor and acclaim which 
made their own passion for peace un- 
mistakable. 


Reductjon of armaments 
accepted 

Thus the Fall of 1952 found the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations 
gathering in a more relaxed atmosphere 
than any in the last five years. Despite 
the huge armament programs of the great 
powers, it was clear that they were now 
beginning to taper off. The United 
States had lopped 15 billion off its arms 
budget. The report of the Consolidated 
Commission on Conventional Armaments 
and Atomic Energy was discussed at 
great length, real difficulty being encoun- 
tered at the point that the Soviet Union 
insisted that her land armies were her 
most sensitive armament area while 
atomic energy installations were the most 
vital for the United States. Both, how- 
ever, agreed that international ownership 
of atomic energy installations was not 
desirable. The small nations continued 
to warn both great powers that not re- 
duction of armaments, but disarmament, 
enforced disarmament, was what was 
really needed. The result was that the 
Commission was instructed to continue 
its labors for another year. 


Unification of Europe 

The year 1953 brought two great vic- 
tories for mankind. In the Spring there 
came to fruition, under the prodding of 
General Eisenhower and Foreign Minis- 
ter Schuman of France, the long sought- 
for unification of western Europe, with 
Britain partly in, and partly out, uniting 
with the other countries of Europe, but 
still maintaining her special ties with the 


Commonwealth and Empire. At the Fall 
session of the United Nations General 
Assembly, agreement was reached in 
principle on a plan for inspection and 
inventory of armaments, which, it was 
thought could be carried out without de- 
stroying the Russian political system. 
This was referred to all the legislatures of 
the nations for ratification, which inci- 
dently took two whole years, and the 
Consolidated Commission was asked to 


_begin the task of organizing inspection 


machinery. 


Consolidation of U. N. 
commissions 

It was during this same session of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations 
in 1953 that something of great impor- 
tance happened. Representatives of the 
small nations continued to point out that 
reduction of armaments was not enough, 
but that disarmament was needed if the 
world was to be safe. They suggested 
that the Consolidated Commission on 
Conventional Armaments and Atomic 
Energy be instructed to maintain a close 
liaison with the International Law Com- 
mission and the Committee on Interna- 
tional Jurisprudence of the United 
Nations. They pointed out that the Inter- 
national Law Commission, for example, 
had been working for several years on a 
Code of Offenses Against the Peace and 
Security of Mankind, and that the Com- 
mittee on International Jurisprudence 
had been working on a draft statute for 
an International Criminal Court. The 
time had come, they felt, for relating the 
work of these two commissions with that 
of Consolidated Commission, that from 
them all there might come a single 
plan for universal disarmament under a 
rule of international law enforced by in- 
ternational police and administered by 
international courts upon individuals. 
Such instructions were given to these 
Commissions, and their work moved for- ° 
ward in this direction. 


1954 — Congress supports 
President’s effort 
It was during this same year that our 
American Congress finally passed the 
great resolution, HCR 64, introduced 
back in 1948, proclaiming it to be a 
fundamental objective of our foreign 
policy to strengthen the U. N. to make 
it capable of enacting, interpreting and 
enforcing enough world law to prevent 
aggression and maintain peace. Thus, at 
a critical juncture, Congress, backed by 
the people, decisively strengthened the 
President’s hand in the great effort to 
have America assume world leadership 
for peace. . 
(Continued on page 31) 
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in Florida, Kentucky and Vermont. Dr. F letcher, who is now Minister of Umty 
Church, Unitarian, Montclair, New Jersey, was for some five years instructor of 
Biblical Literature in Bradford Junior College, Bradford, Mass. Since his sermon on 
the subject of this article, preached in the Montclair church on National Education 
Sunday, Nov. 18, Dr. Fletcher has been deluged with literature from the current 
attackers on public education, and threatened with public exposure as a “subversive. 


Conspiracy against our schools 


Real fascists as well as well-meaning 
citizens sabotage, subvert Americanism 


By NORMAN D. FLETCHER 


EVERY UNITARIAN AND EVERY LIBERAL Ought to be “concerned” by the current attack 
-on our public schools, and be prepared to lead, or at least give vigorous support to, a 
counter-attack should the need ever arise in his community. 


- From Englewood, N. J., and Port 
Washington, Long Island, to Pasadena, 

~ Calif.; from San Angelo, Texas, to Fern- 
‘dale, Mich., and. beyond, public schools 
-have been under fire: The schools are 
not sacrosanct. They are, and always 
should be, open to criticism from an in- 
telligent, informed. and _ conscientious 
public. Often they have profited by such 
criticism. But the criticisms that have 
emerged from this attack, which followed 
a similar pattern in various communities 
across the nation, are in the main unfair, 
unintelligent, and thoroughly vicious. 
What our public schools face today is 
little less than a nationally-directed con- 
spiracy. No wonder Dr. Harry L. Stearns, 
superintendent of schools in Englewood, 
warns, “If public education fails, it will 
spell the end of a free society in 
America.” 

Do not take my word for it. I beg you 
to read, It Happened in Pasadena, a book 
by David Hulburd which gives a blow- 
by-blow account of the fight in Pasadena 
in which that city lost one of the most 
able school administrators in our entire 
country. Read “Who's Trying to Ruin 
Our Schools?” an article by Arthur D. 
Morse in McCall's Magazine for August 
a series of articles on “The Public 
School Crisis,” in The Saturday Review 
of Literature for Sept. 8; a series of eight 
articles now running in The Nation en- 
titled, “The Battle for Our Schools,” and 
an article in National Education Associa- 
tion’s Journal for October entitled “Dis- 
honest and Unjustified,” by Dean Ernest 
Melby of the School of Education of New 
York University. 


Rumor based on gossip 
Consider the attack on the schools of 
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Englewood, New Jersey. It began about 
a year ago, spearheaded by a local resi- 
dent, Frederick Cartwright. Cartwright, 
who had previously interrupted a public 
meeting of the local chapter of the Ameri- 
can Association for the United Nations, 
backed by followers in the audience 
planted for the purpose, appeared before 
the Board of Education and demanded 
that an investigation be made into pos- 
sible communistic activities and ties of 
some of the teachers. The Board of Edu- 
cation called a public hearing. The “evi- 
dence,” which Cartwright and his fol- 
lowers said they had, turned out to be 
based on rumor and gossip. Textbooks 
were then attacked for being “subver- 
sive.” ‘Two reference books were criti- 
cized, one of which Cartwright had never 
read! Both reference books the board 
had planned to eliminate because they 
were outdated and because the board did 
not approve wholly of certain passages. 
The teachers were completely exoner- 
ated. 


But exoneration does not mean much 
to certain people these days, nor the 
fact that their “facts” have been dis- 
proved. They go right on using the same 
old “facts,” making the same charges. 


Cartwright openly admits he has sup- 
ported and collaborated with Allen Zoll, 
head of the so-called National Council on 
American Education. Anyone familiar 
with Zoll’s techniques as they have been 
exhibited elsewhere, notably in Pasadena, 
will recognize his hand in the attack on 
Englewood schools. Fortunately Engle- 
wood has some intelligent and public- 
spirited citizens who have organized for 
counter-attack. They are making it hard 
for Messrs. Cartwright and Zoll, et al. 


But it is difficult to teach in Englewood 
‘schools when the teachers feel class dis- 
cussions of both sides of a question may 
be misconstrued and when, as some 
teachers are sure, certain students are in- 
structed and planted in the classroom to 
trap them into making incriminating 
statements. 


The little “red” schoolhouse 

In Port Washington, Long Island, the 
attack came via the bond issue for a 
school building program desperately 
needed by a community that has in- 
creased its population 30 per cent since 
the close of the war. “Increased taxes” 
is just as mighty a stick to use as the com- 
munist scare. As in Englewood, a local 
citizen was the spearhead for the attack, 
aided and abetted by Zoll who appeared 
in Port Washington and gave his typical 
harangue on “How Red Is the Little Red 
Schoolhouse?” The usual objections were 
made to the extravagant fads and frills of 
progressive education, and the usual 
charges were offered about not teaching 
the three R’s. If you will read the ma- 
terial I have suggested, you will find 
that substantially the same pattern of 
attack has been followed in other towns 
and cities. 


We had better be cautious these days 
with regard to organizations using the 
term “education,” as I hope we have 
learned to be cautious of those using the 
term “democratic.” The National Coun- 
cil for American Education is directed by 
Allen Zoll, founder and national com- 
mander of American Patriot’s, Inc., (now 
defunct) on the attorney general’s list as 
a fascist organization. Arthur Morse in 
the McCall article says Zoll once intro- 
duced the anti-Semitic Gerald L. K. 
Smith as “without doubt the most dy- 
namic and inspiring speaker on Ameri- 
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The National Council for 
American Education is di- 
rected by Allen Zoll, founder 
and national commander of 
American Patriot’s, Inc. (now 
defunct) on the attorney gen- 
eral’s list as a fascist organiza- 
tion. Arthur Morse in Me- 
Call’s (Aug. 22) says Zoll 
once introduced the aniti- 
Semitic Gerald L. K. Smith as 
without doubt the most dy- 
namic and inspiring speaker 
on Americanism today.” 

RAQAHLARAA HANH HMO NARHRANDAAHHAAS 
canism today.” In 1948, Zoll and his 
organization were exposed in an article 
by Frederic Woltman, in the New York 
World Telegram, entitled “Zoll, Hate 
Monger, Promotes New Racket.” 

Mrs. Lucille Cardin Crain edits the 
Educational Review which endeavors to 
expose subversive material in textbooks. 
All one has to do is to read a single num- 
ber of this journal to see that it is hope- 
lessly unobjective and very expert in 
wrenching material from its context. 


Forewarned is forearmed! 
There are other organizations and 


people we need to beware of. The 
I have mentioned are perhaps the most in- 
fluential. The layman these days is almost 
hopelessly confused by misnamed, 
spurious organizations. The organization 
which can aid us in the meeting of this 
attack, if it ever appears in our town, and 
which has been working constructively 
since 1949 for the true welfare of our 
public schools is the National Commis- 
sion for the Public Schools. This com- 
mission is sponsored by Warren Austin, 
Dwight Eisenhower, and Mrs. Roosevelt 
and is financed by the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation and the Carnegie Corporation. 
The chairman of its board is Roy E. Lar- 
sen, president of Time, Inc., and among 
the board members are Beardsley Ruml, 
George Gallup, Karl Menninger, Lester 
Granger and Walter Lippman. 


Forewarned is forearmed! It will not 
do to dismiss this attack as led by 
“cranks.” An examination of the litera- 
ture of the attack will easily convince 
anyone with even a modicum of discern- 
ment that the leaders have little under- 
standing of the purpose and scope of free 
education in a democracy. Their assump- 
tions that progressive education is “social- 
istic’ and “communistic,” that the Na- 
tional Educational Association, the na- 
tional-wide professional organization of 
some 850,000 school teachers is “sub- 
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What our public schools 
face today is little less than a 
nationally - directed conspir- 
acy. No wonder Dr. Harry L. 
Stearns, superintendent of 
schools in Englewood, N. J., 
warns, “If public education 
fails, it will spell the end of a 
free society in America.” 
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versive,” and that John Dewey, the most 
distinguished and revered of American 
educational leaders, is likewise “social- 
istic” and “communistic,” ought to con- 
vince almost anyone that the judgment of 
these people is considerably warped, to 
put it mildly and charitably. 

In ordinary times these “critics” would 
not get to first base. But in the current 
scene they are dangerous. Their propa- 
ganda must be met. A counter-attack 
must be made, and promptly, in what- 
ever community these people or their 
followers appear. By tradition, by equip- 
ment, and by spirit, Unitarians are the 
ones to lead such a counter-attack, We 
must protect our public schools, the finest 
flowering of our democratic life — protect 
and extend them according to the best 
educational procedures of our time. 


Louis Gerteis worked with four other citizens of his community in compiling the 
facts and preparing this article for the Register. Mr. Gerteis is a native of Wichita, 


Kans. Before coming to Washington, where he now is on the information staff of 
the National Production Authority, he was a reporter on the Wichita Eagle, and 
worked with the United Press. He has lived in Washington since 1944 and has been 
a member of the Arlington Church since 1948, shortly after it was formed. 


How we fought the Zoll forces 


Led by minister, new church battles 
enemies of modern public schools 


By LOUIS H. GERTEIS 


ARINGTON MINISTER ASKS SCHOOL CRITICS TO CLARIFY POSITION , . . PASTOR SCORNS 
COMMITTEE AT FALLS CHURCH. There headlines from the Washington Evening Star 
and The Washington Post on a recent Monday, began a story of how a Unitarian 
church and its minister turned the tide of affairs in its one community. If anyone 
has any doubts as to the power of a Unitarian pulpit, let him read this story of how 
a militant preacher aroused a whole citizenry. If anyone is searching for a way to 
defend public education against its current attacks, let him study what one Uni- 
tarian minister did to preserve the public schools and put the critics on the defensive. 
Here, then, is the dramatic story of a Unitarian minister in the midst of a local 
school crisis. 


On the Virginia side of the Potomac Ross Allen Weston is minister, is the only 


River — across from the nation’s capitol 
—are the towns populated by govern- 
ment workers and their families. These 
are the communities of Arlington, Alex- 
andria, Falls Church and others. The 
Unitarian Church of Arlington, of which 


Unitarian — the only truly liberal church 
—in northern Virginia. It is a new 
church, founded in 1948, but already it 
has outgrown its present building with a 
membership of over 300 and a School of 
Religion of almost 200 students. The 


church has always taken an active part in 
the affairs of the community. It has 
opposed released-time religious educa- 
tion in the public schools; it sponsors a 
bi-racial summer workshop in a segre- 
gated community and it has an inter- 
cultural social action comimttee of over 
100 members. But never did it stamp 
the militant spirit of Unitarianism upon 
the community until the schools them- 
selves were attacked. 

As a background to this story, it is nec- 
essary to explain that Falls Church is a 
community of about 7500 people. A large 
proportion of the membership of the Uni- 
tarian Church of Arlington lives in Falls 
Church. It is a thoroughly conservative 
community. The control of the City 
Council and the local School Board has 
always been dominated by the business 
and real estate interests. With the com- 
ing of the World War II, things began 
to change in Falls Church. The popula- 
tion increased rapidly; young married 
couples with their families moved there; 
the cultural level changed, and political 
and social progressives began to appear 
on the scene. Housing boomed; the 
schools became overcrowded. A serious 
threat to the status quo was near at hand. 

It must also be pointed out that the 
legal setup of the Falls Church school 
system is unusual. The members of the 


School Board are appointed by the City 
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Council, which in turn, is elected by the 
people. But, since many of the residents 
have not taken the trouble to register and 
vote, the minority of the citizens control 
the Council and the School Board. 

This, then, is the quiet little com- 
munity in which a Unitarian minister 
from his pulpit was soon to play an im- 
portant role. 


The attacks begin 

The attacks on the Falls Church public 
schools began with criticism of the ad- 
ministration. The critics were complain- 
ing about many things—the increased 
cost of taxation, the “progressivism” of 
the School Board when some new resi- 
dents were appointed to it, but mostly 
about a pupil-exchange agreement and 
the fact that two new schools had not 
been completed on time. 

The tip-off to what was to follow oc- 
curred on Friday, August 31, when the 
Falls Church Echo, a local newspaper, 
announced: 

“A new City Council takes over the 
reins of the city government next Tues- 
day night, and from early indications the 
group that was swept into office en bloc 
in the June election will have a tight grip 
on the lines as well as the whip.. 

“Its first action, even before it became 
the official governing body of the city 
was to request the old City Council to 
ask the School Board to meet with it in 
its initial meeting. . . .” 

On the same day, The Fairfax Stand- 
ard, another local newspaper, owned and 
operated by a member of the Falls 
Church City Council, published a full- 
page advertisement sponsored by “The 
Falls Church Citizens Committee for 
Better Government.” This is the organ- 
ization that later succeeded in driving 
six members of the progressive School 
Board out of office. The advertisement 
featured a reprint of a Saturday Evening 
Post editorial, by Frank Chodorov, en- 
titled, “Educators Should Be Warned By 
The Pasadena Revolt.” Chodorov, it 
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should be noted, writes much of the ma- 
terial which is now being used by the 
anti-public school forces in this country 
under the leadership of Allen A. Zoll and 
his so-called “National Council For 
American Education.” 

This advertisement marked the start of 
a high-pressure campaign which is all 
too familiar to those communities where 
public schools have been under attack. 
Here is the time-table as it happened in 
Falls Church. 

On Tuesday, September 4, the School 
Board and the superintendent attended 

the swearing-in and first meeting of the 
new City Council. No seating arrange- 
ment was reserved for the members of 
the School Board. They were forced to 
stand amidst a crowd of spectators. The 
Superintendent of Schools, suffering from 
a broken ankle, was among those who 
had to stand. It should be noted here 
that the City Council was elected on the 
platform that “the-schools-are-not-an- 
issue.” But 15 minutes after being sworn 
in, the Council voted itself a “committee- 
of-the-whole” to investigate the so-called 
“mal-administration of the School Board,” 
based on charges of the anti-progressive 
forces. 

On Wednesday, September 5, the Falls 
Church police delivered messages to the 
Board members ordering them to appear 
at a public meeting that night. The 
Board appeared and asked for more time 
to formulate its case, since it had only 
engaged legal council that day. 

On Tuesday, September 11, a session 
was held between the City Council and 
the School Board at an open meeting be- 
fore an overflow audience. But the 
Board and the Superintendent were not 
allowed to ask any questions. 


Public barred 

On Friday, September 21, another 
session of the City Council and the 
School Board was held —this time be- 
hind closed doors. The press, the radio, 
and the citizens were barred from this 
meeting. 

It was at this point that the spotlight 
shifted from Falls Church to the Uni- 
tarian Church of Arlington and its min- 
ister. For a long time, Mr. Weston had 
waited patiently for some local minister 
to lead the attack against the critics of 
the schools and to defend the School 
Board. As the so-called Citizens Com- 
mittee for Better Government gained 
ground, it became apparent that he could 
wait no longer; that decisive action was 
needed, in the words of Mr. Weston, “to 
defend and preserve the integrity of the 
Falls Church schools.” 

Sunday morning, September 30, Mr. 
Weston preached on the topic: Witch 
Hunting in America. Let the Arlington 
Unitarian minister speak for himself: 


Ross Allen Weston 


Weston speaks out 


“This whole matter of witch-hunting is 
of importance right now because of what 
is happening in Falls Church. Certain 
repressive forces have appeared in that 
community that need to be defeated im- 
mediately — now, before it is too late. 
The Falls Church Citizens Committee for 
Better Government has launched an at- 
tack upon the local school system. It 
claims that the schools have embraced 
‘the tenets of extreme progressivism in 
education’ and that this type of philos- 
ophy leads ‘towards regimentation and 
monopoly of power.’ ‘The progressive 
theory of education is condemned; the 
3 R’s are once more glorified as the end- 
all of education, and any attempt to de- 
develop in our children the art of human 
relations is labeled ‘socialistic.’ 


“What does this Citizens Committee 
want? Why doesn’t it have the courage 
to come out and state positively its goals 
and purposes? I challenge it to state 
whether it is really concerned with better 
government or whether it wants to main- 
tain the status quo at the expense of the 
children and to the benefit of the tax- 
payer! I challenge it to state —in black 
and white — exactly what the proper aims 
of education should be! I challenge it 
to outline for us other Americans a sys- 
tem of education better than the one we 
now possess — all of its faults not with- 
standing! And furthermore, I challenge 
it to state categorically whether it is or 
is not affiliated with Allen Zoll’s National 
Council for American Education! .. . 


“What can the people of Falls Church 
do about this latest threat to their system 
of education? 


“First, they can familiarize themselves 
with Allen Zoll’s pattern of attack that 
has occurred in other communities in 
America. Second, the liberal and pro- 
gressive forces in Falls Church can or- 
ganize now for the protection of their 
schools —now and not after the fatal 
blow has been struck! Finally, they can 
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assure their teachers of their faith and 
confidence. . . .” 


Citizens aroused 

The tat was in the fire! On Monday, 
the two big Washington newspapers, the 
Post and the Star, reported the minister’s 
four-point challenge. What was the effect 
of this sermon? Let two people from 
Falls Church describe it! Said one resi- 
dent: “Mr. Weston’s sermon has stabbed 
us into consciousness!” Another said: 
“That sermon has aroused the citizens to 
an extent I’ve never seen before.” 

The telephone at the Unitarian par- 
sonage rang almost continuously all day 
Monday. Most callers told the minister 
“to mind his own business.” One claimed 
that “religion and politics don’t mix.” 
Another shouted, “You don’t even live in 
Falls Church!” The Falls Church Echo 
asked Mr. Weston to explain his interest 
in Falls Church matters. In an interview 
with the paper, Mr. Weston said: 

“The Arlington Church is the only Uni- 
tarian Church in northern Virginia and its 
ministry is not confined by any county 
lines. A large proportion of our congre- 
gation lives in Falls Church and I am 
morally obligated to speak on any issue 
that affects their lives. More than that, 
what happens to the schools of Falls 
Church affects the schools of America, 
and that concerns all of us, no matter 
where we live.” 

By Tuesday of that week, the forces 
supporting the schools had begun to 
rally. The School Board, gagged by the 
Council, issued a 22-page report to the 
press. The report clearly showed that 
the attack against the Board was unwar- 
ranted and unjustified. It expressed the 
hope that the “harassment” of the Board 
by the Council would now cease. 


Mass meeting called 

Immediately after the release of the 
report, Mr. Weston met with a small 
group of citizens of Falls Church to help 
them organize a defensive campaign 
against the anti-progressive school forces. 
This meeting resulted in the calling of a 
mass meeting of all citizens in Falls 
Church for the purpose of forming a 
citizens committee to protect the schools. 
On Friday, October 5, an overflow crowd, 
meeting in a local school, formed a tem- 
porary “Committee of 100 to Protect the 
Integrity of Our Schools.” Thus, within 
five days did Mr. Weston’s call for action 
bear fruit. 

But the action came too late. The 
School Board, meeting until after mid- 
night on Saturday, October 6, decided 
.that it was no longer possible to with- 
stand the “harassment, humiliation, em- 
barassment and persecution” of the City 
Council, and it resigned in a body. It 


agreed, however, to serve in office “pro- 
vided that assurance could be received 
from the City Council that such conduct 
of the Council will cease and desist.” 
The resignation, yet unknown to the pub- 
lic, was communicated to Mr. Weston on 
Sunday morning, October 7. 

The Unitarian Church of Arlington, 
that Sunday morning, was filled to its 
doors. Many people from Falls Church, 
some never before inside a Unitarian 
church, crowded into the auditorium. A 
hush fell over the congregation when Mr. 
Weston said: 


It can happen here 

“It has happened in Falls Church! A 
few minutes before this service began, 
I received a telephone call from a mem- 
ber of the Falls Church School Board in- 
forming me that, after hours of delibera- 
tion, the Board has agreed to resign en 
masse. This is a great tragedy, and I sub- 
mit that this is one that Allen Zoll and 
his group of super-patriots wanted to see 
happen in Falls Church.” 

Speaking on the topic, Crusading for 
Human Rights, Mr. Weston continued: 

“T am told that the City Council will 
meet tomorrow night to act upon this 
matter. It is my understanding that the 
Board will serve again provided the 
Council cease its intimidation of the 
Board. Those of you who are taxpayers 
and voters in Falls Church are obligated 
to attend this meeting tomorrow night 
and demand the reinstatement of the 
School Board. This is your chance to 
strike against those forces which are 
undermining American democracy by 
their attacks against public schools.” 

Immediately after the service, the 
Committee of 100, with many Unitarians 
in its membership, went to work. Hard 
at it until well after midnight, and all 
day Monday, the Committee, in a house- 
to-house canvass, succeeded in presenting 
to the special Council meeting a petition 
signed by over 1000 citizens, urging the 
Council to discontinue its “investigation” 
and reject the resignation of the School 
Board. 


Opposition wins for now 

That Monday night, over 600 people 
crowded into the community hall for the 
open Council meeting. Those who could 
not force their way in stood on the street 
outside listening to the proceedings over 
a public address system. The Council 
permitted the citizens to make “state- 
ments” of their views, but it prohibited 
any questions from being asked, and any 
cross-examination of the Council was 
ruled “out-of-order.” Disregarding the 
wishes of the citizens, the Council ac- 
cepted the mass resignation, and Falls 
Church was left without a School Board. 


It was an apparent victory for the anti- 
progressive torces, 

‘he temper of that meeting is well 
described in Mr. Weston’s letter to the 
editor of the Washington Post: 

“As a private citizen and as a father 
interested in the welfare of public edu- 
cation, I attended the meeting of the 
Falls Church City Council on Monday 
night. I left that meeting with a feeling 
of futility and despair for the democratic 
process. Never have I seen the will of 
the people so effectively throttled as it 
was by the City Council. 

“This fateful night, when the will of 
the people was so completely ignored, 
should long be remembered by the citi- 
zens of Falls Church—particularly when 
they go to the polls at their next elec- 
tion. For it cannot be hoped that the 
members of the City Council possess 
enough self-decency to resign after their 
wholesale rape ‘of government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, and for the people.’ 

“As for the members of the School 
Board, they have nothing but my deepest 
sympathy, respect and admiration. I can 
only commend to them the words of 
Wendell Phillips, the great American 
crusader for human rights, when he said: 
‘The people always mean right, and in 
the end they will do right.’” 

As matters now stand, it is certain that 
the anti-progressive school forces have 
won only a temporary victory. The Com- 
mittee of 100, with two Unitarians on its 
executive committee, has now become a 
permanent organization. None of the 
agitators who provoked the unwarranted 
attack on the School Board has been ap- 
pointed to the new Board. This alone is 
a victory for the Committee of 100. 
Again, there is a firm determination 
among the residents of Falls Church to 
make the School Board an elective office, 
rather than a political appointment. And, 
finally, the people of Falls Church, smart- 
ing under their defeat, are waiting for 
1952, when the present City Council 
will be up for reelection. It is predicted 
that, because of the leadership of a Uni- 
tarian minister, Falls Church will roll up 
the biggest vote in its history,—and the 
City Council may well be forced to yield 
to the power of the pulpit. 

Meanwhile, the Unitarian Church of 
Arlington has been put on the map, and 
every Sunday sees the influx of new- 
comers to the church from that commu- 
nity. 

Thus, on the Virginia side of the 
Potomac River—across from the nation’s 
Capitol—a new force is on the march. The 
leadership of Mr. Weston has set in 
motion a sequence of events that has al- 
ready awakened and rallied the forces of 
liberalism. He has given new hope to 
those citizens who would “protect and 
preserve the integrity of our schools.” 
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A. Powell Davies is a minister well known to many who have not met or seen him. 
The reason being, that in addition to the congregation that fills and even overflows 
his Unitarian Church in Washington, D. C., Dr. Davies’ 35 minute sermons are 
telephoned to Chevy-Chase, Maryland. There each Sunday morning another sub- 
stantial congregation gathers to hear his words. Dr. Davies has been in the United 
States since 1928, coming here from England in that year. He includes the role 
of author as well as that of minister in his daily activities, and has written America s 
Real Religion, Faith of an Unrepentant Liberal, American Destiny, and his most 
recent book, Man’s Vast Future. 


Reply to Father Elhlis 


The dilemma of American Catholics: is 
their church a natural part of U. S. society? 


By A. POWELL DAVIES 


IN THE Washington Post recently, there appeared a letter from Father John Tracy 
Ellis, professor of American Church History at Catholic University, taking issue with 
a sermon of mine, “The White House and the Vatican.” The only part of my sermon 
available to Father Ellis at the time he wrote was the brief quotation in the Washing- 


ton Post, which was as follows: 


“Not only monarchy but every other in- 
stitution, political or ecclesiastical, which 
denied the inherent right of human liberty, 
was opposed and rejected by the American 
Revolution. 


The Founding Fathers knew, and made 
it clear that they knew, that the Vatican 
is such an institution. Many of them were 
freemasons and, as such, were unsympa- 
thetic to the Roman Church. Neverthe- 
less, they believed in tolerance. George 
Washington, for instance, knowing per- 
fectly well that the Roman religion was 
alien to the spirit and purpose of the 
American Revolution, believed that the 
rights of Roman Catholics should be pro- 
tected. But he thought that this protec- 
tion should be contingent upon Roman 
Catholics proving themselves loyal to the 
principles of American government. 

As to the majority of the Catholic laity, 
it may very well be that Washington’s 
hopes were not in vain. We may take it 
for granted, I think, that left to themselves 
most American Catholics are deeply de- 
voted to American liberty. But unfor- 
tunately they are not left to themselves. 
Their clergy have abused the protection 
that was given them and are now pushing 
their claim to control and dominate all 
parts of American life, from the education 
of children to the supervision of foreign 


policy.” 


Candidness called bigotry 

In discussing these statements, Father 
Ellis raises four points. First, he implies 
that I am “fanning the flame of civil 
hatred and dissension.” I shall dismiss 
this charge at once on the ground that 
no one, nowadays, is permitted to discuss 
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candidly a question involving the Roman 
Catholic Church without being accused 
by the clergy of that church of intolerance 
and bigotry. In the summer of 1949, 
when Mrs. Roosevelt, in her usual calm 
and commonsensical manner, had stated 
her reasons for opposing state aid to paro- 
chial schools, Cardinal Spellman, in a 
very ill-tempered letter, accused her of 
prejudice and of having a record of anti- 
Catholicism.! Almost a year before that, 
Father Ellis himself, who is now charging 
me with “fanning the flame of dissen- 
sion,” publicly attacked the religious be- 
liefs of General Eisenhower and referred 
to them as “shocking.”? This method of 
clouding issues has been very useful in 
the past, not only to the Roman clergy 
but to communists. I think the people 
are getting wise to it. When facts cannot 
be gainsaid or arguments refuted, attack 
the man and impugn his motives! That 
is what it amounts to. As a good Catholic 
scholar, with a mind well-versed in logic, 
Father Ellis will recognize it, if he per- 
mits himself to do so, as the argumentum 
ad hominem. 

I shall therefore allow my words, and 
the temper of them, to speak for them- 
selves, and turn to the other three points 
which Father Ellis raises in his letter. 
They consist of the following: 1) that I 
should produce evidence in support of 


1Column, “My Day,’ N. Y. World Telegram, June 
press, July 21, 1949; Mrs. Roosevelt’s reply released 
23, 1949; Cardinal Spellman’s letter released to 
to press, July 23, 1949. 

3 Washington Post, Sept. 30, 1948. See discussion 
of this incident in booklet, ‘America’s Real Re- 
ligion,”” Davies, Beacon Press, 1949, 


my assertion that George Washington 
knew that the Roman religion was alien 
to the spirit and purpose of the American 
Revolution; 2) that I should consider the 
tribute paid by Washington to Father 
Carroll and his fellow-Catholics for the 
patriotic part they took in the Revolu- 
tion; 3) that I spoke of the protection of 
the rights of Catholics in the United 
States whereas all they had ever asked 
for was “their rights within the common 
citizenry of the new Republic.” 


Roman Catholicism 

Besides these three points, it might be 
inferred from Father Ellis’s letter that 
the Roman Church was in fact in full ac- 
cord with the principle of the American 
Revolution, and I suppose that he wishes 
us to believe that it remains so. In ad- 
dition, therefore, to providing what he 
requests, I shall briefly consider this in- 
ference as a general question. 


First, however, two matters prelimi- 
nary. In reproducing what I said, Father 
Ellis revises my terminology. Where I 
said “Roman Religion” and “Roman 
Church” he substitutes the words “Cath- 
olicism” and “Catholic Church.” In my 
view, this is somewhat disingenuous. 
Catholicism is much broader than Roman 
Catholicism and the Catholic Church in 
America is not an American Catholic 
Church but the Roman Catholic Church. 
No protagonist for the Roman faith 
should be afraid to use the accurate 
terms. Father Ellis’s Church is Roman 
in history, Roman in doctrine, Roman in 
government; the official phraseology, as, 
for example, in the Concordat between 
the Vatican and Mussolini, is “the Cath- 
olic Apostolical and Roman religion.”? J 
shall therefore allow my terminology 


from time to time to convey the accuracy 
and importance of this fact, and I regret 
that Father Ellis’s language, like that of 
other spokesmen for his Church, seems 
timid on this point. 

The other preliminary matter has to do 
with documentation. In most that I 
shall say my sources will be Roman Cath- 
olic. In particular, I am relying upon 
two books: The Catholic Church in the 
United States, by Theodore Roemer, with 
the imprimatur of Archbishop Kiley;* 
and The Story of American Catholicism, 
by Theodore Maynard, with the impri- 
matur of Cardinal Spellman.®> The first 
named of the two books was published 
in 1950, the second in 1941. 


Carefully measured commitment 

Let us begin, then, with Father Ellis’s 
request for evidence that George Wash- 
ington regarded the Roman religion as 
alien to the spirit and purpose of the 
American Revolution. In support of an 
opposite contention, Father Ellis quotes 
the well-known address of Washington 
to Bishop John Carroll of Baltimore, con- 
taining the following words: “I presume 
that your fellow-citizens will not forget 
the patriotic part which you took in the 
accomplishment of their Revolution, and 
the establishment of their Government— 
or the important assistance which they 
received from a Nation in which the 
Roman Catholic faith is professed.”¢ 
Father Ellis wants me to say whether I 
think that Washington, in making this 
address, was sincere. Of course he was 
sincere. But he was also making a care- 
fully measured commitment. 

It is inevitable, for instance, that we 
shall notice the peculiar use which Wash- 
ington makes of the possessive pronoun. 
“I presume that your fellow-citizens will 
not forget the patriotic part which you 
took in the accomplishment of their Revo- 
lution, and the establishment of their 
Government.” Washington was making 
it clear, though without giving it dis- 
agreeable emphasis, that the Revolution 
had been assisted by Catholics, or by 
some of them, although it was not—in the 
same sense that it was for other citizens 
—their Revolution. They had helped in 
a cause that was not their own. 


Concerning this use of the possessive 
pronoun, John Clement Fitzpatrick writes 
as follows: “Washington never com- 
pletely mastered the personal pronouns 
and the tangle here should be ascribed 
properly toa weakness of the head rather 
than of the heart.”7 This is so interest- 


8 Article I, Treaty between the Government of 
Italy and the Holy See, 1929. 


¢B. Herder Booke Co., St. Louis and London, 1950. 
5 Macmillan Co., New York, 1941. 

6 Report in the Maryland Journal and Baltimore 
Advertiser, March 15, 1790 


7 Washington as a Religious Man,” Fitzpatrick, 
Pamphlet No. 5, G. Washington Bicentennial Com- 
mission, 1931. 
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ing an explanation that when I read it 
I found myself impelled to test it by re- 
reading some of Washington’s letters 
and public addresses. I read them at 
random for about an hour and forty 
minutes by which time I was convinced 
that Washington’s grammar was very 
satisfactory, including his command of 
the personal pronouns. It is therefore 
necessary to reject Mr, Fitzpatrick’s ex- 
planation and to assume that Washington 
spoke as he did, not from weakness of 
the head, or even of the heart, but be- 
cause he wished to be precise—as precise 
as a Papal Nuncio—in what he intended 
to convey. The exhibit, therefore, which 
Father Ellis produces in support of his 
objection is, from his standpoint, unfor- 
tunate. Instead of sustaining his position, 
it tends to refute it. 


Washington for ‘toleration’ 

As to Washington’s polite reference 
to the help given by France in the win- 
ning of the War of Independence, he did 
not speak of that country as a Catholic 
nation; he referred to it as a nation “in 
which the Roman Catholic faith is pro- 
fessed.” That is a very accurate use of 
language, precisely the language that 
would be chosen by a statesman of liberal 
and broad-minded outlook who wants to 
convey as large a compliment as he can 
without expense to his own convictions. 
It was not the France of Roman Cath- 
olicism as a state religion that Washing- 
ton was applauding; it was the France 
of Lafayette. On August 15, 1787, 
Washington had written to Lafayette 
that he was ardent in his wish that the 
latter’s plan for “toleration in religious 
matters” would succeed. He hoped that 
France would shake off the domination 
of the Roman Catholic hierarchy so that 
all religious groups would have the same 
rights as they did in the United States. 
“Being no bigot myself,” he wrote, “I am 
disposed to indulge the professors of 
Christianity in the church with that road 
to Heaven, which to them shall seem 
most direct, plainest, easiest and least 
liable to exception.”® 


Catholic history overlooks facts 
But let us broader the question a little. 
Washington knew, as all the Founding 
Fathers knew, the dominant facts of Eu- 
ropean histroy. They all of them knew 
that it was the Protestant Reformation 


and the libertarian movement in England 


and France that had formed their out- 
look and attached them to religious and 
political liberty.? In recent years, Roman 


8 Tbid, 

® This view, the only possible one in face of the 
facts, will be found in all but the Roman Catholic 
histories; e.g., vide The Rise of American Civiliza- 
tion, Beard, Macmillan Co., N. Y., 1927; Fountain- 
heads of Freedom, Edman, Reynal & Hitchcock, 
N, Y. 1941. 


Catholic historians, disturbed by the 
danger that adherence to the principles 
of the American Revolution might under- 
mine allegiance to their own authorita- 
rian institutions, have tried to show that 
the American Revolution was not what 
it appeared to be, and that its real 
sources were not in the Protestant and 
libertarian movements but in Catholic 
scholasticism.1° They produce a very 
pretty argument. But to support it, they 
have to overlook a lot of history. 

As a matter of fact, of quite generally 
received and corroborated fact, accepted 
by all but Catholic historians, the Revo- 
lution must be traced to such beginnings 
as Wycliffe and Tyndale in England, 
translating the Bible for the common man 
in defiance of the dictates of church and 
monarch; and to the Protestant Reforma- 
tion in England and on the Continent; 
and to the Nonconformist movements, 
producing the dissenters who emigrated 
to New England, the Pilgrims and the 
Puritans, and Quakers of Pennsylvania; 
and to similar movements, producing the 
German emigrants. Even in Maryland, 
Catholics were a minority, and the rela- 
tive liberality of Maryland religious toler- 
ance was due to that fact and not to 
Catholic generosity.1!_ It was not Roman 
scholasticism but the Putney Debates of 
Cromwell's time in England that brought 
the assertion of natural human rights 
into the clear political focus.12 The 
English Bill of Rights of 1689 made Par- 
liament rather than the King the real 
sovereign. The Pope had already been 
deposed. 

Then came the treatises of John Locke, 
so well known to Jefferson and indeed to 
all the Founding Fathers; and the en- 
lightenment in France, producing Rous- 
seau and Voltaire. In Virginia, revolu- 
tionary thinking was shaped into a doc- 
trine by the social principles of Godwin, 
Montesquieu and Paine.1% 


Paul Revere draws caricatures 
And I say again, all the Founding 
Fathers knew the bloody story of reli- 
gious tyranny and what popery, as they 
called it, had done in Europe. But here, 
we shall let a Catholic historian inform 
us. In 1774, the English Parliament had 
passed the so-called Quebec Act, which 
gave recognition to the Roman Catholic 
Church in Canada. Instantly, the Amer- 
ican colonies were alarmed. Their fear 
was that if once the Roman Church got a 
foothold on the new continent, the situa- 


10 Maynard, op. cit., pp. 117 ff. 


11 Roemer, op. cit., pp. 55-57; Maynard, op. cit., 
65 ff. Also The Story of Religion in America, 
W. W. Sweet, Harper, N. Y., 1939, pp. 116-121. 


12 Edman, op cit., pp. 285 ff. 


18 For compact treatment, vide The Legacy of the 
Liberal Spirit, F. G. Bratton, Scribner, N. Y., 1943. 
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tion in Europe would be repeated. Let 
us hear what the Catholic historian, 
Maynard, has to say about it. “Up and 
down the land,” he writes “orators were 
wandering, some of them giving vent—as 
always happens during periods of polit- 
ical excitement—to wild and absurd senti- 
ments. If one clear note could be caught 
above the din of these hoarse voices... 
it was that the Catholic Chutch was a 
menace to be opposed and crushed... 
Scurrilous engravings,” he tells us, began 
to appear of George III, depicted in his 
“most lurid papistical colors.” Paul 
Revere produced a number of carica- 
tures. 

“Nor,” continues Dr. Maynard, “was 
the bigotry confined to the ignorant. John 
Adams, Samuel Chase, the violent read- 
headed orator Patrick Henry, Alexander 
Hamilton, Samuel Adams and Richard 
Henry Lee, among others, united in de- 
nouncing the Quebec Act, Hamilton de- 
claring, ‘If (Parliament) had any regard 
to the freedom and happiness of man- 
kind they would not have done it. If 
they had been friends to the Protestant 
cause, they would never have provided 
such a nursery for its greatest enemy. ... 
They may as well establish Popery in 
New York and the other colonies as they 
did in Canada!’ ”14 

Later, Dr. Maynard mentions the 
famous “Address to the People of Eng- 
land,” by John Jay, and if he had wished, 
he might have mentioned a great deal 
else, for the truth is that the leading 
minds in the colonies were all alarmed 
at the threat they saw to the principles 
they were advancing, the principles of 
liberty presently to be secured by the 
American Revolution. 

After a year or so, the alarm subsided. 
There were only 25,000 Catholics in the 
American colonies south of Canada. 
Moreover, as we shall see later, under 
the exigencies of war, it was necessary 
to make some diplomatic readjustments. 
But the point is that in the very hour 
when the revolutionary movement was 
on the eve of breaking into open conflict, 
the American colonists were sharply 
aware of the Roman tyranny as a major 
part of what they wished to overthrow. It 
was for this reason that they were deter- 
mined to prevent a strengthening of the 
Roman Catholic establishment on the 
North American continent. 


‘IT beg you will be persuaded’ 

Now Washington had lived through 
this time, not merely as an observer but 
as an active participant. He was less 
given to excitement than most men but 
he knew that the dangers were real. He 


14 Maynard, op, cit., pp. 128 ff. 
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thought later that they might have sub- 
sided. But this is what he said: “I beg 
you will be persuaded that no one would 
be more zealous than myself to establish 
effectual barriers against the horrors of 
spiritual tyranny.”!> By this he clearly 
meant that he thought such barriers 
might not be necessary, that religious 
liberty wonld be sufficient. But if it 
proved otherwise, he would want to 
establish “effectual barriers,” by which he 
can only have meant constitutional bar- 
riers, to the encroachments of an auto- 
cratic church. As also, on their own 
showing (and as attested by Dr. May- 
nard, a Catholic historian), would John 
Adams, Alexander Hamilton, Madison, 
Jay, and above all Jefferson have done. 

It is awkward for the Roman Catholic 
apologists that Washington was what he 
was. Because he spoke temperately and 
was broad in human sympathies, they 
think they see a chance to claim him—or 
at least to neutralize him. But it cannot 
be done. They are against too many 
things that Washington stood for, from 
his religious tolerance to his freemasonry. 
In what country where Catholics are 
preponderant are equal rights granted 
to all churches? Or where, in such coun- 
tries, is there any practice of the prin- 
ciples of the American Revolution? 

Let me now turn to Father Ellis’s wish 
that I should consider the tribute paid by 
Washington to Father Carroll and his 
fellow-Catholics for the part they took in 
the Revolution. The answer is simple. 
Father Carroll deserved this tribute and 
so did many of his fellow-Catholics. 


Long way from Rome 

How it happened that so many Cath- 
olics took the American side in the War 
of Independence has never been satis- 
factorily explained. Dr. Maynard, the 
Catholic historian, discusses this problem 
for many pages, and so does Dr. Roemer, 
another Catholic historian, but in the end 
they have to rely upon conjecture. It 
would seem that American Catholics 
should have sided with the British Gov- 
ernment because of the Quebec Act, 
granting recognition to Catholics in 
Canada; and that they should have re- 
sented the attitude of the American colo- 
nies. But then, England was a Protestant 
country; in the long run, Catholics might 
do better in an independent. America. 
At any rate, for whatever reason, what 
they did do was divide in pretty much 
the same proportions as the Protestants 
divided. They furnished a few regiments 
to the Tories; but the greater part of 
them were on the side of the Congress.1¢ 


15 Reply to the General Committee of the United 
Baptist Churches in Virginia, May, 1789. 


16 Maynard, op. cit., Chap. 8. 


I think I can offer a better explanation 
of this than the Catholic historians. do. 
These people loved their country and 
felt themselves to be Americans. What 
Catholic historians do not emphasize is 
that in the eighteenth century American 
Catholics were a long way off from Rome. 
The Vatican regarded them as a for- 
eign mission, and an insignificant one. 
It was difficult for them to get priests. 
In some localities, only occasionally did 
a priest visit them. Consequently, their 
Catholicism tended to be local. That, 
apparently, is what the Catholic his- 
torians do not want to tell us. But John 
Carroll had a good understanding of it. 
Besides which, like the entire Carroll 
family, one of whom signed the Declara- 
tion of Independence, he was an Amer- 
ican patriot. For that reason, he was 
willing to accompany Benjamin Franklin 
and others to Quebec to try to get the 
Canadians to change their attitude. Some 
years later, Franklin remembered this, 
and while in Paris, was influential in 
having Carroll appointed Bishop.17 __ 

Washington, therefore, was really 
grateful to Carroll, as he also was to 
other Catholics, for what they had done 
as patriots. But the language of his 
address makes clear that he was not for- 
getting that the Roman Church could 
make it difficult for Catholics to be pa- 
triots. That is why he used the words, 
“still conducting themselves as the faith- 
ful subjects of our free government.” He 
hoped they would continue to be such.!8 
He was supposing that they would prove 
to be more American than Roman. In- 
deed, he had expressed the hope that 
Christians of all persuasions would be- 
come reconciled on an equal and demo- 
cratic basis, so that “never again (would) 
religious disputes (be) carried to such a 
pitch as to endanger the peace of soci- 
ety. 24 

It was in this spirit that Washington - 
applauded Carroll and his fellow-Cath- 
olics. But he had in mind, as the caution 
of his words reveals, that Romanism 
could become a tyranny, and if it did 
he was second to none, he said, in his 
zeal to establish “effectual barriers” 
against religious tyrannies. 

I shall return in a few moments to 
Bishop Carroll. But it is time, now, to 
answer Father Ellis’s final question. Why 
should I speak of protection for Catholics 
when all they had ever asked for was 
“their rights within the common citizenry 
of the new Republic?” I agree that this 
was all they asked for at the beginning, 
when there were only 25,000 Roman 
Catholics in the country. This was all 


17 Vide Roemer, op. cit., pp 67-122; Maynard, op. 
cit., pp. 125-181. 


18 Vide sermon, ‘The White House and the Vati- 
can anpiee 


© Bicentennial Commission Pamphlet No. 5, p. 54. 


they asked for because it was all the 
majority of the laymen wanted and all 
that the clergy believed they were likely 
to get. But the position of the Roman 
Church, then as at any time, was not one 
of equal rights but of exclusive rights. 
Claiming to be the only true church, the 
Roman Church denies that other 
churches should have the same rights as 
itself. To allow this, the hierarchy says, 
would be to allow the same rights to error 
as to truth.2° Because of this intolerant 
position, which the Roman Church insists 
it is bound to take, it cannot be a nat- 
ural part of American society. On the 
basis of its own principle, the exclusive 
principle, it must always, when it has the 
power to do so, become intolerant. For 
this reason, from the American democra- 
tic viewpoint, it is given protection—the 
protection of our laws and of our people’s 
tolerance—so that it can survive in a soci- 
ety in which its principle of exclusive 
right is alien. To put it utterly simply, 
in the United States all churches have the 
same rights. The Roman Catholic 
Church claims rights greater than those 
of other churches. And since the United 
States cannot acknowledge this claim, the 
Roman Catholic Church excludes itself 
from the common basis of other churches, 
but nevertheless is tolerated and given 
protection. This logic, I think, is direct 
and simple, and justifies the terms I used 
in the sermon to which Father Ellis 
objected.?1 


Fascinating bishop 

Now for a few more considerations: 
Father Ellis has invited me to become 
interested in Bishop—later Archbishop 
—Carroll. I have accepted the invitation. 
In recent days I have read many thou- 
sands of words about this estimable 
priest— all of them in Catholic histories— 
and am not only interested but fascinated. 
For I have discovered that Bishop Car- 
roll, if he had been allowed to work 
things out as he wished, might very well 


20 As claimed in many pronouncements. One of the 
clearest and most recent was published in Civilta 
Cattolica of Rome (highest Jesuit publication), 
April, 1948: “The Roman Catholic Church, con- 
vinced, through its divine prerogatives, of being the 
only true church, must demand the right of freedom 
for herself alone, because such a right can only be 
possessed by truth, never by error... . In a state 
where the majority of people are Catholic, the 
Church will require that legal existence be denied to 
error, and that if religious minorities actively exist, 
they have only a de facto existence without oppor- 
tunity to spread their beliefs.” 

2. Tt is interesting that in a letter to the Washington 
Post, Nov. 12, 1951, Father James A. Magner, Pro- 
curator, Catholic University, and a colleague of 
Father Ellis, declares that in Spain where “public 
demonstrations” of non-Catholic religions are pro- 
hibited, ‘‘the law protects (italics mine) all religious 
persons and bodies .. .” Perhaps Father Magner 
could explain to Father Ellis the use he makes of 
the word “protects” in the case of Protestants in 
Spain, agreeing also that Catholics have the infinitely 
more generous protection of the laws of the United 
States. Just as Protestants are counted alien to the 
spirit and intent of the present Spanish regime, so 
Romanism is alien to the spirit and intent of Ameri- 
can foundational principles. Protestants are alien 
to the spirit of despotism; Romanism is alien to 
the spirit of freedom. 


The dilemma of American Catholics 


have led the Catholic churches of 
America into paths that in the end would 
have made them democratic. 


After the War of Independence, the 
Catholic societies in the United States 
were in a bad way. Very largely, they 
had been served by Jesuits and the Pope 
had dissolved the Jesuitical Order. Such 
priests as remained assembled for a series 
of conferences. They made their deci- 
sions democratically. There was nothing 
else they could do; no one in America 
had any authority over them. But since 
authority derived from Rome (and this, 
you see, was always the fatal defect, as it 
still is) they wrote to Rome asking that 
someone be appointed to rule over them. 
It would not do, they said, for such a per- 
son to be called a bishop; not at the 
moment, anyway. For this would attract 
American hostility. Let us note that 
fact: it is very interesting. Father Ellis 
wants us to believe that there was noth- 
ing but mutual attraction between the 
purposes of the Roman Church and those 
of the American Revolution. Yet the 
mere appointment of a Roman Catholic 
bishop in the 1780’s would have aroused 
the suspicions of the populace! In a few 
years, however, this hostility had quieted 
down, perhaps because some Methodist 
administrators had been designated 
bishops, and Father Carroll, having first 
been given a lesser authority, was made 


a bishop.?? 


‘Trusteemania 

And now we come to the fact that is so 
fascinating. Bishop Carroll had to find 
some way to vest the church properties 
in a lawful entity. And so he arranged 
in each church for a Board of Trustees. 
These trustees were elected by the con- 
gregations, at least in most cases, and 
were charged with the material welfare of 
the churches. Being Americans, how- 
ever, and having breathed the air of 
democracy, the trustees and the congre- 
gations believed that they should have 
some say in who should be their priests. 
And that is where the trouble began. As 
the Catholic historian, Roemer, puts it, 
Bishop Carroll had to “instill into the 
minds of the faithful the idea that liberty 
does not mean license” or, in the plainer 
words that I myself would use, that 
liberty does not mean that trustees and 
congregations should share in the man- 
agement of their churches! Poor Bishop 
Carroll! He had to keep teaching, says 
Roemer, that “there is a higher law than 
that of a nation. . . . No matter how 
much a Catholic may be imbued with a 
laudable spirit of patriotism, he must 
not let it drive him away from the laws 


2 Vide Roemer, Chap. VII; Maynard, Chap. 10. 


of God which are channeled to him 
through the Church.” Or again, to para- 
phrase it into simpler terms, Catholic 
Americans, no matter how patriotically 
democratic, must be submissive to their 
priests.°3 

I gather that if he could have done so, 
Carroll would have negotiated on this 
issue of the democratic management of 
the churches. The Catholic historians 
do not quite admit it, but to me, after 
reading what they do admit, and after 
becoming accustomed to their unique 
manner of treating history, there are at 
least impressive indications. The pres- 
sure to bring church management into 
line with American principles was very 
great, and for a while the ruling priests 
seemed to feel that they might ‘have to 
give in to it. But perhaps, even if Carroll 
had wished it, he could not have done so. 
The whole priestly system derives its au- 
thority from Rome. To have changed it 
might have brought about schism and ex- 
pulsion. This, I am afraid, has been the 
Catholic dilemma, in America, from the 
beginning. How Roman Catholic can 
you be, in submission to external and 
foreign authority, and still be American? 

But at any rate, in church after church, 
in Philadelphia, in Baltimore, in Norfolk, 
Virginia, in New York, in Charleston, in 
nearly all the, churches, there broke out 
what Catholic historians are pleased to 
call a ‘trusteemania.’ It was insane, that 
is to say, for the laity of these churches 
to want a democratic share in the man- 
agement of their churches. And so, little 
by little, and largely by litigation, the 
bishops — for by this time there were 
several — got the church properties into 
their own hands. The bishops owned the 
churches, the bishops were appointed 
from Rome, the bishops controlled the 
priests: all was safely back in the hands 
of the heirarchy. 

I suggest to Father Ellis the interesting 
problem of reconciling this proceeding 
with the spirit and purpose of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. While other churches 
severed their foreign connections and 
adopted, in one way and another, an 
American and democratic form of man- 
agement, the Catholic Church in America 
was tied tighter to Rome than it was be- 
fore the Revolution. What might have 
made it honestly American, and truly 
democratic, is now referred to in con- 
tempt as ‘trusteemania.’ 


Forgotten is the old humility! 
The years moved on. As the great 

tides of immigration swept into the coun- 

try, the number of Catholics rose from 


23 Vide Maynard, Chap. 11, “The Church Turbu- 
lent’; Roemer, Chap. X, “‘Trusteemania.” 
ao 


The dilemma of American Catholics 


25,000 to many millions, and from being 
a forgotten outpost, the Roman Church 
in America became the Vatican’s most 
promising resource. 

Forgotten now is the old humility! To- 
day, the American bishops, directed from 
Rome by an Italian bureaucracy, are 
claiming control over the whole of Ameri- 
can life. As Professor Francis J. Connell, 
of Catholic University, has put it, there 
are certain church laws which are bind- 
ing not only on Catholics but on all of us. 
“What the (Roman) Church proclaims as 
a law of God,” he says, “binds all human 
beings, whether they be members of the 
Catholic Church or not.”24 

This is at least candid. But where 
does it leave us as Americans? Where 
are our liberties? What rights will be 
left to us if the hierarchy succeeds in its 
purpose? And who could now believe — 
without taking leave of his reason — that 
there is anything but opposition between 
the aims of the Vatican and the rights 
and liberties secured by the American 
Revolution? 

And now, one thing'in closing. It has 
been my purpose, within the space avail- 
able, to answer the questions put to me 
and to relate them tothe total problem 
that the Roman hierarchy is forcing upon 
American society. There is so much 
more that might be said, corroborative of 
the little there has been room for, that I 
find it almost painful to have to set it 
aside. I have used for this article about 
one-fifth of the notes and references I 
had compiled, and which others had com- 
piled for me. I wish you would look into 
the matter for yourselves — especially the 
story as the Roman clergy would have 
us believe it. 


But what I wanted to say before finish- 
ing is this. There is nothing but friend- 
liness in my heart for Roman Catholics. 
Some fifty or so of them have joined All 
Souls’ Church since I became its minister. 
I understand perfectly that Catholics can 
be as patriotic, as democratic, as public- 
spirited, as fair-minded as all others; and 
I think they would rejoice in being so 
if their higher clergy would permit it. 
I also know that there are Catholics who 
agree with me, for they have told me so. 


The hope I cherish is that after a while 
—perhaps a stormy interval: it looks 
likely — a change will come and we shall 
have not a Roman but an American 
Catholic Church. That is what, more 
than anything else, the Vatican fears. 
When it comes about, the world will de- 
rive a great benefit. But meanwhile, 


2% Testimony before a Committee of the U. S. 
Senate, as quoted in The Humanist, Oct, 1951, 
p. 224 
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without rancor, without prejudice, with- 
out ill-will of any kind, we must tell the 
truth. There is no better friend than 
truth, whether it be to an individual, a 
church, or a nation. Let it be told, then, 
until the truth has made us free. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS. — ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, opposite Public Garden. 
McLean Greeley, Minister. Sunday service, 11 
a.m. Church School, 9:45 a.m, 


BOSTON, MASS. — THE SECOND CHURCH, 
874 Beacon St., the Rev. Clayton Brooks Hale, 
and the Rev. William Henry Perkins, Jr., Minis- 
ters. Every Sunday: Junior Church 10:40 A. M.; 
Church School 11 A.M.; Children’s Church 


COMES ALL BOSTON VISITORS. - 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — ALL SOULS’ 
CHURCH, 16th and Harvard Sts. Minister: 
A. Powell Davies, D.D. Sunday services, 11 a. m. 
School of Religion, 9:45 a.m. Church office open 
daily 9 a.m. to 6 p.m: Laurence C. Staples, 
Executive Director. 


KING’S CHAPEL. Corner Tremont and 
School Sts. Dr. Palfrey Perkins, Minister. Rev. 
George R. Plagenz, Assistant Minister. Sunday 
Service, 11 a. m. Week Days, 12 noon. Monday 
half hour of organ music. Tuesday-Friday, guest 
preachers. All are welcome. 


“To bear wrong generously, till every 
means of conciliation is exhausted; to 
recoil with manly dread from the 
slaughter of our fellow-creatures .. . 
to desire peace for the world as well 
as for ourselves, and to shrink from 
kindling a flame which may involve 
the world; these are the principles 
which do honor to a people.” 


—William Ellery Channing 


if you want to begin the new year 
by breaking with the war system and 
working for peace, with justice, write 


Unitarian Pacifist Fellowship 
Rey. Straughan L. Gettier, President 
c/o 25 Beacon Street 
Boston 8, Mass. 


STARR KING SCHOOL 


FOR THE MINISTRY 
2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley 9, 


California 
A unique program of training 


for liberal church leadership 


Based upon a recent survey of the work 
and needs of the Unitarian ministry. 
Coordinated academic and in-service 
training emphasizes counselling, educa- 
tional and community leadership. 


For information and catalogue 
write Dean Josiah R. Bartlett 


Unitarian Temperance Society 


announces 


POSTER CONTEST 


with 


Cash Prizes from 
Christopher K. Eliot Fund 
Age groups — to 17 and 17-25 


@ Poster must be 8 x 11 ins. 
© Choose medium you like 


_@ Show a temperance theme 


Send to Rey. Lawrence M. Jaffa 
Box 85, Pembroke, Mass. 


Before May 1, 1952! 


Ravywonp.warrcoms 
has been chosen by the American 
Unitarian Association to arrange 
transportation to and from the 
conference of the 


International Association 
' for 
Liberal Christianity 
and 
Religious Freedom 
August 12-17, 1952 
Oxford, England 


An early reservation through either 
our Boston or New York office is 
essential as trans-Atlantic space 
can not be guaranteed after Febru- 
ary 1, 1952. Travel in Europe 
prior to, and following, this con- 
ference also may be arranged by 


RAY MOND-WHITCOMB 


America’s Oldest Travel Company 


6 Park Street, Boston 8 Tel. CA. 7-1240 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 17 
Tel. MU. Hill 6-5235 


GOWNS 


*Pulpit and Choir» 
Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


Church Furniture - Stoles 

la 
ata Embroidesios - Vestments 
Communion 


——w Hengings - 
Sets - Alter Brass Geods 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


T]Jalional ; 
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News Editor, Jeannette Hopkins 


OF THE UNITARIAN WORLD 


Modern history is made in New Haven; 
first Unitarian church founded there 


On November 11, an important Unitarian 
event took place in the Yale University town 
of New Haven, Conn. 


There, men and women, meeting in the 
rented building of the Congregational 
Church, signed the membership list of the 
first Unitarian church in New Haven’s his- 
tory: Its name is the Unitarian Society of 
New Haven. 

Although only 80 or 90 were present, 
many more new members were home “baby- 
sitting,” for as they point out, “this is a 
family church” and a new church school 
with more than 70 children is now underway. 


The church began as a fellowship two 
years ago. This fall, Rev. Grant A. Butler, 
director of the department of Unitarian ex- 
tension and church maintenance, and _ his 
wife spent their week ends at New Haven, 
organizing the new church. 


Growing Membership 

Membership has grown so fast, figures 
are old as soon as they are printed. The 
church began with 60 families; a week later 
there were 73; and a month later more 
than 80 families representing way over 100 
adults were on the membership rolls. 

“Why hasn’t there been a Unitarian 
church here before,” several members have 
asked, “this is the most enthusiastic and 
friendly crowd we've ever been in!” 

Mr. Butler reports the pulpit committee 
expects soon to choose a minister. In the 
meantime, regular Sunday services will con- 
tinue. The church school is under Mrs. 
Robert Mayer-Oakes, former field representa- 
tive of the American Unitarian Association, 
as director of religious education. 

“I think this is one of our strongest and 
well-balanced groups in religious thinking,” 
says Mr. Butler. “There is no reason why in 
a few years, New Haven cannot be one of 
our strongest Unitarian churches in New 


England.” 


Minister wills her eyes 


to Bank to aid blind 


Rey. Hazel Rogers Gredler, Unitarian min- 
ister in Barnstable, Mass., has recently signed 
a donor blank willing her eyes to the Boston 
Eye Bank at her death. Her act may some 
day restore sight to two persons, blind be- 
cause of corneal defects. 

“This gift of sight transcends our own 
lives, remaining after us as our priceless 
legacy to humanity,” says an Eye Bank rep- 
resentative. 

The Boston Eye Bank serving New Eng- 
land, was established in 1946 by a board of 
sponsors representing the civic, social, re- 
ligious, legal and business fields of New Eng- 
land. Its purpose is to collect, preserve and 
distribute healthy eye tissue for the corneal 
graft operation. Modern medical science 
has discovered that it is possible to keep eye 
tissue from a deceased donor for as long as 
72 hours if the eye is removed within an 
hour after death. 

It is estimated that 10,000 blind Ameri- 
cans, or one out of 25, can regain sight 
through this surgery. The principle of the 
operation is to replace a cornea clouded by 
disease or injury with a clear cornea from a 
deceased donor. 

More donors are needed to provide a con- 
stant supply of eye tissue, the Bank reports. 
Since the operation for the removal of eyes 
must be performed in a hospital, the eye 
tissue of those registered donors who die at 
home is forfeited by the Eye Bank. 

“We believe that when the facts about the 
Eye Bank’s sight restoration program are 
known, everyone will want to help humanity, 
as Mrs. Gredler has, by becoming donors.” 

The Eye Bank has literature and donor 
blanks available at its office at 243 Charles 
Street, Boston. These may be obtained by 
sending a post-card to the Boston Eye Bank 
or calling LA 3-8230, extension 567. 


**Moral surrender’? charged 
at Rochester conference 


A Unitarian minister, Rev. David Rhys 
Williams of the First Unitarian Church, 
Rochester, N. Y., stepped into the fray with 
verbal ammunition in November when the 
Rochester Citizens’ Committee withdrew its 
sponsorship of a world order conference be- 
cause of alleged “leftist” tendencies of three 
of the speakers. 


“Clergymen labels committee action ‘moral 
surrender, ” said the headline in the Roches- 
ter Democrat and Chronicle after Mr. Wil- 
liams condemned the action of the 140-man 
committee. He said many of the committee 
withdrew sponsorship because of the pres- 
ence on the program of Ralph Barton Perry, 
professor emeritus in philosophy at Harvard 
University; Lewis Mumford, lecturer and 
author; and Samuel Guy Inman, lecturer at 
the American-Mexican Cultural Institute in 
New York City. 


“We cannot understand nor admire, nor 
condone,” said Mr. Williams, “the moral sur- 
render of those who withdrew from the com- 
mittee while still at one in mind and heart 
with the general viewpoint of the speakers 
who have been so ignobly maligned by in- 
uendo and Star Chamber proceedings.” 


He said “that brave and honorable men 
do not credit grave charges against a fellow- 
man unless those charges are brought out 
into the light of day and that fellow man is 
given a chance to defend himself. .. . It 
seems to me that what happened in Roches- 
ter last week is but another example of what 
is happening all over this country, so well 
described as ‘subversive inactivity,’ the most 
dangerous form of subversion which is now 
so inexorably undermining the American 


way of life.” 


Mr. Williams reports that his rebuke ap- 
parently had a “salutary effect, because a 
large number of the committee finally came 
to the conference.” 


Growth brings division 
of New England Council 


New England, previously organized under 
the New England Council, will divide into 
two regions, the Northern New England and 
the Southern New England Regions—“a 
product of growth” in the words of Rev. 
Frank Smith, executive secretary of the 
council. 


Thirty-six churches will form the Northern 
Region in Maine, New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont with a fulltime regional director to be 
elected soon. The Southern Region will also 
elect a director but action must be voted at 
the regional conferences in the spring. Both 
have voted that the council remain in exist- 
ence until the two offshoots are organized. 
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New York church wins suit against village 
ban on building churches within its borders 


The North Shore Unitarian Society at Port 
Washington, N. Y., has won an important 
legal ruling in a decision that has national 
implications for church construction. 

The courts have ruled that the village of 
Plandome acted illegally when it passed a 
zoning restriction that prohibited the build- 
ing of a church or place of public worship in 
the community. 

The Unitarian church had contracted to 
buy land in Plandome early in 1951 when 
the zoning regulations permitted the build- 
ing of a church. The purchase was com- 
pleted in June and after that the village 
board of trustees amended the ordinance 
so that no church could be built on the 


property. 


No municipality in New York state, said 
the judge, can “wholly exclude from within 
its borders churches and places of public 
worship. In the court’s opinion, such an 
ordinance would not substantially promote 
the health, safety, morals or general welfare 
of the community.” 


The village’s decision was arbitrary, said 
the court, and “discriminatory” and, while 
excluding churches, permitted municipal 
buildings, railroad stations, public schools 
and club houses “which would entail in an 
equal or greater degree the harmful or un- 
desirable results which defendants argue, 
flow from the use of plaintiff's property for 
the erection of a church.” 


Unitarian minister, Harvard geologist battle 
in Boston press in case of suspended professor 


Dr. Alexander St.-Ivanyi of the First 


Church of Jamaica Plain stirred the Boston © 


newspapers late in November when he 
wrote a letter to Harvard professor, Dr. 
Kirtley Mather, scorning him for his defense 
of suspended M.I.T. teacher, Dirk J. Struik. 

Struik, who is a professor of mathematics, 
is free-on $10,000 bail awaiting trial on 
charges of advocating the violent overthrow 
of the government of Massachusetts. 

The Jamaica Plain minister took pen in 
hand when he received a letter from Dr. 
Mather (also sent to 30 other ministers in 
eastern Massachusetts) asking that Struik 
be invited to some gatherings in the 
churches and communities. The Unitarian 
minister, who had been a Bishop of Hungary 
and friend of Josef Cardinal Mindszenty 
and who went into exile when the Commu- 
nists came into power, wrote a long stern 
letter to Mather and distributed copies to 
the papers. 


‘My duty to warn’ 


Calling the Mather project “a propaganda 
trip,” he declared he had seen many such 
trips in Europe “which couldn’t bear the 
publicity of openly advertised meetings. . . . 
Such trips there usually ended up in the 
establishment of a dangerous system of 
Communist cells. Against even the possi- 
bility of this, I feel it is my duty to warn 
and protest.” 

St.-Ivanyi said he could not see “why a 
well-meaning person should not answer the 
simple question of whether he is or has ever 
been a member of the Communist party.” 

The Boston Herald gave eight-column 
page-one headlines to the story and to Dr. 
Mather’s answering letter to St.-Ivanyi. The 
Harvard geologist wrote that American soci- 
ety “is at the present time in greater danger 
from the thought control imposed in ever- 
increasing measure by Fascist-minded Amer- 
icans than it is from infiltration by those 
who would indoctrinate us in the Commu- 
nist totalitarian pattern.” 
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The Struik controversy had other reper- 
cussions when Universalist pastor, Rev. 
George B. Abbe was dismissed from the An- 
nisquam Village Church because his name 
was on a list urging a defense fund for 
Struik. The Greater Boston Universalist 
Ministers’ Association responded by defend- 
ing Abbe. 


Belmont church launches 
crusade among ‘unchurched’ 


A new crusade for Unitarianism is under- 
way in Belmont, a suburb of Boston. 

A lay calling committee of 70 families, 
known as “The Committee of Seventy” will 
undertake a citywide experiment of educa- 
tion about Unitarianism. Their job—to visit 
the people of Belmont who do not now go 
to church, to tell them what liberal religion 
is all about, and to invite them to the First 
Church in Belmont ( Unitarian). 

As the church newsletter points out there 
has been “great enthusiasm” for the crusade. 
“. . « Let us back up the Committee of 
Seventy to the limit of our abilities! The 
community needs the message and works of 
liberalism.” 

No ‘old bogies’ 

Rev. John Nicholls Booth, minister of the 
church, launched the experiment with a ser- 
mon: “Find Out What You Believe” which 
he had given to a King’s Chapel rally of 
Unitarians. 

“Here is a church of the free mind, abhor- 
ring theological goose-stepping, but inviting 
its members to follow the highest convictions 
of their own conscience,” said the church 

aper. 

“The old bogies of traditional religion, 
outworn creeds, meaningless sacraments, in- 
telligence-insulting doctrines, out-of-touch- 
with-reality preaching, have been banished. 
Nearly 50 per cent of the American popula- 
tion is unchurched. Many of these folk 
would rejoice to find our type of church.” 


New London church reports 
vigorous state of health 


A little more than a year ago, the All 
Souls’ Unitarian-Universalist Church in New 
London, Conn., almost closed its doors after 
40 years of existence. There was no minis- 
ter, occasional visiting preachers for a con- 
gregation of about eight people. There was 
no church school, dwindling church mem- 
bership, a building in bad repair. The Uni- 


tarian reputation was “poor.” 


But today, it is a church with a future. 
Under the new minister, Rev. John C. Fuller, 
it has regular Sunday services, attendance 
more than triple the 1950 average, a steady 
stream of visitors, a reorganized church ad- 
ministration, a budget double last year’s. 
The church has tripled its United Unitarian 
Appeal contribution. Ten new members: 
have joined the church. 


There is a church school now and an adult 
education program with group discussions, 
Great Books meeting co-sponsored by the 
local synagogue). An active community 
service committee meets regularly to work 
on housing and racial problems in New 
London. 


Mr. Fuller has announced also the partial 
redecoration of the church building and a 
special fund drive underway to complete it. 


“All Souls’ is growing,” he said. “The 
church has an entirely new reputation in 
the community: a change from being 
thought dead to one that is coming quickly 
alive and interested especially in applying 
liberal religion to community life.” 


Support comes forward 
for Stephen Fritchman 


In response to the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities’ inquiry into the ac- 
tivities of Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman and 
the Unitarian Church of Los Angeles, Mr. 
Fritchman won support from several dif- 
ferent sources. 


The National Lawyers’ Guild of Greater 
Los Angeles gave a dinner for him, attended 
by approximately 200. He was one of 
three community leaders who won awards 
from the California Legislative Conference 
at its annual dinner and ball in Hollywood. 
Station KFWB in Los Angeles made a Sun- 
day evening quarter-hour available to him 
for a new series of talks on liberal religion. 


Many speaking engagements on the sub- 
ject of religious freedom have been made by 
Mr. Fritchman along the West Coast. At- 
tendance has risen sharply at the Los 
Angeles church since his appearance before 
the sub-committee. Resolutions of support 
were passed for the board of trustees of the 
church by the Pacific Coast Unitarian Con- 
ference. 


MORTGAGE FOR BURNING: The mort- 
gage of Proctor Academy, 102-year-old Uni- 
tarian school for boys at Andover, N. H., 
went up in flames November 3—the first time 
in more than half a century that the school 
has been out of debt. 


HOUSE ON THE HILL — The children’s name for the church school of the Unitarian 
Church of Germantown. Their new home, formally dedicated in November, is an 


old building, reconditioned for church school purposes. 


There are 14 classrooms 


and a library for the school of 230 members. Purchased for $60,000 last spring, 
the “house on the hill’ has fiwe acres of woods adjoining the church. Here, the 
fifth grade under Miss Helen Hartz is at work on “Old Testament — Joseph.” 


Gift of $300,000 to build parish house, 
chapel at New York church 


A gift of $300,000, given as a memorial to 
Albert Henry Wiggin, former trustee of the 
Church of All Souls, New York, and presi- 
dent and chairman of the Chase National 
Bank for many years, will build a parish 
house at the church soon. 

Given by his widow because of her late 
husband’s “love for the Church,” it will meet 
the needs of the growing parish and provide 
adequate facilities for the church school. A 
chapel will also be built in the building on 
the grounds by the present church. 

All Souls will raise an endowment fund 
of $100,000, the income of which will help 
care for the increased cost of operation of 
the church plant. Otto Frederick Lang- 


mann, associate architect of the church, and 
member, will prepare plans. 


Dream come true 
This gift will make an old dream come 


true. A quarter of a century ago, the peo- 
ple thought of moving uptown to a new 
location where they would have a parish 
house and church. They moved in 1929 and 
plans were drawn. Then came the depres- 
sion and though the church was built and 
dedicated three years later, plans for the rest 
grew dusty on the shelf. 


“But dreams do come true sometimes,” 
writes the church newsletter. 
Henry Wiggin has made it possible. 


Mrs. Albert 


January Unitarian Broadeasts 


Australia 


Jan. 6, 13, 20, 27 
California 


Indiana 
Illinois 

Iowa 
Louisiana 
Massachusetts 
Ohio 

New York 
Massachusetts 
Indiana 
Massachusetts 
New York 


Jan. 1, 8, 15, 22, 29 
Jan. 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 
Jan. 5, 12, 19, 26 


Melbourne 3XY 4:30 p.m. 
San Diego KFMB-500 9:30 a. m. 
Stockton KXOB-1280 8:30 p. m. 
Los Angeles KFWB-980 10:15 p. m. 
Indianapolis WFBM-1260 = 9:15 a. m. 
Chicago WJJD-1160 11:00a.m. 
Sioux City KCOM 10:00 a. m. 
New Orleans WTPS-940 9:30 a.m. 
Gardner WHOB-1490 

Toledo WTOL-1230 10:00a.m. 
Schenectady WSNY-1240 9:15 a.m. 
Norton WARA-1320 1:30 p. m. 
Fort Wayne_ WKAM-1220 8:45 a. m. 
Worcester WTAG-580 9:45 a. m. 
Newburgh WGNY-1220 11:15 a.m. 


(Please notify news office by February 1 for March programs) 
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Portland, Ore., benefactor 
gives $24,000 property 

An anonymous giver has donated a piece 
of property worth $24,000 to the Portland 
church. Directly behind the parish house, 


it will be used for offices and a children’s 
chapel. 


A planning committee will raise between 
$60,000 and $75,000 to complete the build- 
ing. It will release the upstairs of the 
church for the growing church school. 


Portland has long needed more room for its 
church school. One of the largest in the 
denomination, it has an average attendance 
of nearly 200 children every Sunday. The 
leadership training class for teachers has an 
average attendance of 70. 


MAY MEETINGS RESOLUTIONS 
EARLIER DEADLINE THIS YEAR 


The new AUA By-Laws require that reso- 
lutions to be considered at the annual meet- 
ing must be filed with the Business Com- 
mittee ninety rather than sixty days prior 
thereto. 

Therefore, please take notice that all reso- 
lutions, by-law amendments, or other matters 
proposed for action at the annual meeting 
te be held May 27, 1952, must reach the 
Business Committee at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston 8, Massachusetts, not later than mid- 
night February 27, 1952. 


THEY HEARD THE APPEAL: Five 
churches have raised more than 100 per cent 
of their quotas for the United Unitarian Ap- 
peal this year so far. Sacramento, Calif. is 
first with more than 200 per cent and a 
total about $300 over last year. Wilton, 
N. H., again the first to report in New 
England; Angora, Minn., and Genesco, IIl. 
in the Western Conference; and Santa Cruz, 
Calif. in the Pacific Conference are all over 
their quotas. Area meetings have been well- 
attended with the Pacific, Middle Atlantic 
and Meadville Conferences completing 
theirs; the New England, Western, Thomas 
Jefferson and Southwestern conferences 
planning their meetings for December and 
January. 


WE HOLD THESE TRUTHS: A number 
of Unitarian churches, at the suggestion of 
the Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice, 
have held special services in honor of Human 
Rights Day, Dec. 10, designated by the 
Assembly of the United Nations as the an- 
niversary of the adoption of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights; and Dec. 15, 
Bill of Rights Day, the anniversary of its 
adoption in the U. S. Constitution. 


LEON C. FAY: Now serving the Unitarian 
Church in Scituate, Mass.; Mr. Fay has ac- 
cepted a call to Nashua, N. H., effective 
Feb. 1. Earlier, he was minister of the East 
and West Bridgewater churches, 


THEODORE POPP: Mr. Popp has resigned 
his church in Roslindale, Mass., to enter the 
Army chaplaincy. He will be stationed at 
Fort Knox, Ky. 
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Vatican ambassador issue rouses ministers; 
speeches, resolutions condemn Truman act 


Sermons and statements from Unitarian 
ministers stirred to action over President 
Truman’s appointment of Gen. Mark Clark 
as ambassador to the Vatican have continued 
to urge action before the Senate meets to 
confirm in January. 

Resolutions have been passed; telegrams 
have been wired to the White House as 
the majority of the Unitarian ministers ex- 
pressing an opinion have vetoed the Presi- 
dent’s action as a threat to the traditional 
separation of church and state. 

The Massachusetts Council of Churches, 
numbering the state’s Unitarian ministers 
among its members, went on record as op- 
posed, calling the appointment “wrong in 
principle, useless in practice.” The council 
said it is “unalterably opposed” to the ap- 
pointment. The Chicago Area Liberal Min- 
isters Association passed a similar resolution. 
So did the delegate’s council of the New 
Hampshire Unitarian Association, and dele- 
gates to the Iowa-Nebraska Unitarian Con- 
ference. And the board of directors of the 
Pacific Coast Unitarian Council unanimously 
voted against formal diplomatic relations 
with the Vatican or any other religious head- 
quarters. 

At the All Souls Unitarian church in 
Kansas City, Mo., the church forum sent a 
resolution to President Truman and Con- 
gressmen, calling the argument of the Com- 
munist threat “entirely specious” to the 
Vatican appointment.. The Unity’s Men’s 
Club at Montclair, N. J. announced it was 
strongly opposed to Clark’s selection. 


“Intimidated” 


In Washington, D. C. Rev. A. Powell 
Davies charged that many papers and Con- 
gressmen have been “intimidated” into 
silence on the issue as many papers were 
when Paul Blanshard’s “American Freedom 
and Catholic Power” was published. 

“The silent treatment” did not work with 
Blanshard’s book, he said, and neither will it 
work on the Vatican appointment contro- 
versy. Calling the administration’s attitude 
an appeasement of “tyranny,” he called 
for world security based on justice and lib- 
erty—“and liberty is based on human rights 
the Vatican denies.” 

“Moreover,” declared Davies, “close ties 
with the Vatican will weaken us rather 
than strengthen us in the struggle with com- 
munism. The Vatican is the ally of fascist 
rulers and the world knows it.” 


Rev. John G. MacKinnon of the Wilming- 
ton church said from his pulpit: “We weaken 
rather than strengthen our opposition to 
Communism when we accept moral leader- 
ship which is totalitarian.” 

At the First Unitarian Church of Dayton, 
Ohio, Rev. Robert W. Lawson said a “thun- 
derous ‘No!’ must answer the President’s 
incredible proposition.” 


Shocking! 
“A stimulus to both Protestant and Cath- 
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olic bigots,” Rev. Arnold Crompton of the 
First Unitarian Church, Oakland, Calif. 
called the appointment, and said it has “se- 
verely shocked” American Protestants. 

Rev. George N. Marshall of the First 
Church in Plymouth, Mass., charged that 
“the reasoning for recognizing the Vatican 
is not well grounded, but arises instead from 
political opportunism in a quest for votes 
from the highly organized Catholics of 
America... .” 

In other statements, ministers said: 

Rev. Alfred J. N. Henriksen of Iowa City: 
“Yet both (Kremlin and Vatican) are to- 
talitarian, both are sworn enemies of liberal 
ideas and both have remarkable similarities. 
Democracy’s alternative is to champion the 
freedom of the human mind... .” 

Rev. Irving R. Murray, Pittsburgh: “The 
President is making a tragic mistake in pro- 
posing to send an Ambassador to the Vati- 
can City.” 

Rev. Homer A. Jack, Evanston: “The 
President should withdraw the appointment 
or, failing that, the Senate should refuse to 
approve the appointment of Gen. Mark Clark 
or any other person either as ambassador 
or minister to the Vatican. . . . This gives the 
Roman Catholic Church a preferred status in 
Washington which is undesirable from a con- 
stitutional and democratic point of view.” 


Rev. Fred I. Cairns, Madison, Wisc.: “It 
is not an oversimplification to declare that 
the preponderance of honest democratic de- 
sire was united to protest this undemocratic 
move.” 


No Middle Ground? 


Rev. Max Gaebler; Davenport, Iowa: 
“One of the things which bothered me most 
about President Truman’s appointment of 
Gen. Mark Clark as Ambassador to the 
Vatican was the support which it seemed 
to lend to the growing notion that the pres- 
ent world struggle for power is primarily a 
conflict between Communism and the Roman 
Catholic Church . . . we are being told that 
there is no middle ground. . . .” 


Many more Unitarian ministers have 
preached on the subject in Richmond, and 
Arlington, Va.; Palo Alto, Calif; Tulsa, 
Okla.; Fort Wayne, Ind.; Hollis, N. Y.; 
Rockford, Ill.; Charleston, S. C.; Syracuse, 
N. Y.; Plainfield, N. J.; Dayton, Ohio; 
Lancaster, Pa. At Evanston, IIl.; and West 
Roxbury, Mass.; Catholic leaders brought 
their point of view to forums at the Uni- 
tarian churches. 


By the first week in December, only two 
Unitarian ministers had announced their en- 
dorsement of the Vatican ambassadorial ap- 
pointment: Dr. Charles E. Park, minister 
emeritus of the Second Church, Boston; and 
Rev. Joseph Barth, of Miami, who said: 
“Personally, I am convinced that appointing 
an ambassador to the Vatican is diplomati- 
cally a good thing. We shall have more in- 
formation for our use as a result, not less, 


FREDERIC W. COOK 


One of the best 
loved and most 
widely respected 
citizens of Massa- 
chusetts, who had 
served the Com- 
monwealth for 28 
years as Secretary 
of State, died on 
November 16, at 
the age of 78. 
Frederic W. Cook 
was a life-long Re- 
publican, but he 
had been re-elected repeatedly on a non- 
partisan basis; on more than one occasion 
without opposition. He maintained the 
highest ideals of efficient public service and 
he was held in esteem by the people of 
Massachusetts without regard to political 
affiliation. 


Photo by Boston Herald 


Frederic Cook was a loyal and active 
member of the First Church (Unitarian) in 
Somerville. Funeral services were held there 
on November 19, conducted by Rev. Frank- 
lin P. Smith, minister of the church, assisted 
by the president of the Association. The 
services were attended by many city, state, 
and national officials, as well as by a host of 
personal friends. 


A. P. LORING, JR.: Mr. Loring, 68-year- 
old Boston trustee and business director, 
who was treasurer of the First Church in 
Boston, died October 1 at Prides Crossing, 
Mass. He was born April 16, 1883, in Bev- 
erly, Mass., received his bachelor’s degree 
from Harvard in 1908 and his law degree 
from the Boston University Law School in 
1911. He was president and director of 
the Loring Coolidge Service Corporation 
and one of Boston’s last personal trustees, 
a member of the board of directors of many 
business and educational organizations. 


NEW COMMANDER: Prescott Browning 
Wintersteen, Unitarian chaplain, in the U. S. 
Navy, has been promoted. His address is 
now: M. S. T. S. North Pacific, Pier 37, 
Seattle, Wash. 


FOLLEN SUNDAY: The man who intro- 
duced the Christmas tree to America, 
Charles Theodore Christian Follen, founder 
of Follen Community Church ( Unitarian) 
was honored Nov. 25 at the Follen Church, 
Lexington, Mass. Follen was a_ political 
refugee from Germany, abolitionist, friend 
of Emerson and Channing and a Harvard 
instructor. A painting of him was hung and 
talks about him were given at the service. 


ALL THE NEWS THAT FITS: Two new 
newsletters from Unitarian churches are in 
the mails this month—one from Santa Mon- 
ica, Cal., “The Unitarian Forum,” published 
by the Unitarian Community Church; and 
another from Stockton, Cal., published by 
the First Unitarian Church. 


NEW LAYMEN’S 
LEAGUE DIREC- 
TOR: Talbot Pear- 
son of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed new direc- 
tor of the League. 
He has been field 
supervisor for the 
National Exchange 
Clubthrough 
which he has or- 
ganized new chap- 
ters and assisted in 
strengthening existing ones. He took over 
his new duties with the League Dec. 15. 
Born and educated in England at the Uni- 
versity of London, he came to this country 
after serving in the first World War. He has 
been active in theatrical work, teaching 
speech and drama at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, founding and directing the 
Dallas Little Theater and the theater at 
Shreveport, La.; Santa Barbara, Cal.; Mem- 
phis, Tenn. He is married and has two 
children — Michael Charles, a teacher at 
Williams College; and Anne Talbot, who has 
been active in AUY. He has been active in 
various Unitarian churches and has given 
some 30 talks at Laymen’s services. Says 
Dwight S. Strong, president of the League, 
in announcing his appointment: “He is a 
staunch Unitarian and we feel that he will 
lend his talents, ability and enthusiasm to 
the best advantage of the League. In line 
with the League council’s recent restatement 
of objectives, we believe that the League 
will extend its work considerably under Mr. 
Pearson’s leadership.” 


SPIRIT OF THANKSGIVING: At Sharon, 
Mass., before Thanksgiving, all of the 
churches of the town, including the Protes- 
tant denominations, Roman Catholic church 
and others took part in planning a holiday 
celebration. Under chairmanship of Uni- 
tarian minister John R. Baker, the town 
worshipped together without boundary or 
difference. As far as is known, this is one 
of few in the country where the “union” 
service this year meant “everybody.” 


AWAKKA NA RLA APA ARLA RRA AHO ARADAS 


Mrs. Louis C. Cornish is preparing a 
memoir of her husband and would be very 
grateful if any ministers or other friends who 
have letters from him would be willing to 
lend them to her. Address: 420 Cortland 
Ave., Winter Park, Fla. 


PONLONLLONLOONAOLHOLRAOLADNAS 
Sermon Titles 


NEW AND OLD HEAD AT PROCTOR: 
Lyle H. Farrell (left) will replace J. Halsey 
Gulick, as headmaster of Proctor Academy, 
Unitarian preparatory school. Mr. Farrell 
will take office next July. Mr. Gulick, 
head since 1935, will resign to devote his 
time to direction of the Luther Gulick camps 
in South Casco, Me. Mr. Farrell, who was 
president of the New Hampshire Unitarian 
Association from 1988 to 1940, is also trus- 
tee of the Andover Unitarian Church. His 
wife has been active in Andover and New 
Hampshire Alliance activities. 

A graduate of the University of New 
Hampshire in 1929, Mr. Farrell has been as- 
sistant at Proctor since 1933. 

Under Mr. Gulick’s leadership, the acad- 
emy’s enrollment has tripled and a pro- 
gram developed which combined many ad- 
vantages of the progressive educational 
methods with the standards of work and in- 
dustry, traditional at the school where boys 
learn typing and shop work. Mr. Gulick is 
an Exeter and Princeton graduate. 


HOT OFF THE PRESS: The Youth Leader, 
journal of liberal youth, published by the 
American Unitarian Youth and Universalist 
Youth Fellowship for the first time as a joint 
enterprise, came off the press in November. 
Subscriptions are free and the 10-page tab- 
loid size paper full of pictures and news of 
youth activities is subsidized jointly by the 
two groups. 


TRUST FUND SET UP: The Ida L. Green- 
wood Trust Fund will be set up from a one- 
third interest in the remainder of the estate 
of Ida L. Greenwood of Winchendon, Mass. 
The income will be paid to the Church of 
the Unity in that town and the minister 
will receive an addition to his salary. The 
treasurer’s office of the AUA reports that 
by this means a person may be sure that 
as long as the church is in existence, his 
funds will help keep it “an active force for 
good in the community.” 


of the Month 


“The Urge To Be Superior”—Phillips Endecott Osgood, Orange, N. J. 

“I Must Wear The Shoes of a Happy Man’—Robert M. Pratt, Long Beach, Calif. 
“The Devil is Gone—But We Miss Him”—Horace F. Westwood, Houston. 
“Christianity and Existentialism’—Duncan Howlett, Boston. 

“Why Billy Graham—or Let Sleeping Dogmas Lie”—Peter Samson, San Diego. 
“God Bless Yale”—Lowell Hughes, Watertown, Mass. 

“The Bible According To Hollywood”—Thaddeus Clark, St. Louis, Mo. 

“A Little Daft”—William B. Rice, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

“Converting Christianity to Humanity”—Straughan L. Gettier, West Roxbury, Mass. 
“Is Your Religion Optional?”—Alfred W. Hobart, Charleston, S. C. 


Unitarians 
of the month 


THE HEAD AT HACKLEY: Frank R. 
Miller, who became headmaster of the Uni- 
tarian preparatory school at Tarrytown-on- 
Hudson in July. He was born in Wayne, 
Pa., in 1912, was graduated from Williams 
College where he was elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa, studied at the American University, 
Washington, D. C., at the University of 
Chicago and Yale University. He has a 
varied occupational experience. After teach- 
ing history and acting as athletic director 
at the Darrow School, New Lebanon, N. Y., 
he left in 1943 to work as a day laborer, ma- 
chine operator and assistant foreman at the 
Rolling Mill of Aluminum Company of 
America, McCook, IIl., and from 1944 to 
1947 acted as salesman for the Maxwell 
Equipment Company. Coming to the 
Hackley School in 1947, he became assistant 
to the headmaster, and assistant head- 
master in 1949. He was chairman of 
the history department and director of the 
summer school. In May of this year, he 
became acting headmaster. 


BUSY AUTHOR: Charles Francis Potter, 
founder and leader of The First Humanist 
Society of New York, Unitarian minister, 
and author of the recently published The 
Preacher and I, as well as the famous The 
Story of Religion, has recently signed a con- 
tract with Prentice-Hall for a book to be 
entitled Your Neighbors’ Faith. He has 
three more books in preparation. 


BIRTHDAY GIFT: Contributions for Dr. 
Albert Schweitzer’s hospital in Africa will be 
collected at an organ concert in Boston, 
Jan. 14 to celebrate the 77th birthday of 
the well-known philosopher and medical 
missionary. Edouard Nies-Berger, official 
organist of the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra, will play the concert on the organ 
at Emmanuel Church, 15 Newbury Street, 
Boston, at 8:30 p. m. 
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Isolated Unitarian women in U. S., abroad 
make friends as Alliance ‘Members-at-Large’ 


“I am an isolated and lonely Unitarian and 
the contact by mail that I have with the 
Church of the Larger Fellowship and the 
Alliance means a great deal to me.” 


It was for just such women that the Gen- 
eral Alliance created “Members-at-Large” 
for isolated women who wanted the contacts 
with other Unitarians. These Members-at- 
Large live in North Carolina, Montana, 
Honolulu, Maine, Germany —north and 
south, east and west. They are mothers with 
families, retired school teachers, young work- 
ing women. The member in Montana wrote 
as a long-time Unitarian now active in a 
Congregational Church, but, said she, “using 
Unitarian material for programs, devotions, 
and inspiration.” One needn’t live in Mon- 
tana, however, to be far from a Unitarian 
Church, for word comes from a Maine mem- 
ber: “We are too far away to go to church 
more than once or twice a year.” But, she 
is loaning her Unitarian books to friends and 
neighbors and “Blanshard’s book has been 
busy since I purchased it about nine months 
ago.” 


Cuban W elcome 


“In Cuba our Unitarian literature is also 
finding a welcome. If you have any ma- 
terial for children please send us as many 
copies as you can- even though it be ‘too 
young.’ Our students don’t grasp compli- 
cated sentence structure and often what 
seems infantile to us is profound to them.” 
Later, an Alliance correspondent wrote that 
sometimes the desire to hear American voices 
becomes overpowering and “I have to play 
records until “The Voice of America’ comes 
on the air.” 


Nor is it Cuba only where material for 
young people is needed. As near as Rhode 
Island is another member whose grandson 
recommends her as the person to whom a 
young divinity student, dissatisfied with his 
evangelistic studies, might go for guidance. 
But writes our member, “Gran-ma needs 
help.” And help she will have, through ser- 
mons and other pieces of Unitarian literature 
sent her by the General Alliance Members-at- 
Large Committee and through correspond- 
ence with Unitarian headquarters. Publish- 
ing at highly irregular periods a newssheet, 
“Latitude and Longitude,” the Members-at- 
Large committee, under the guidance of 
Mrs. Nelson Carter of Chicopee, Mass., is 
now serving 105 isolated Unitarian women. 


Stockton Cooperates With Council 


Since the General Alliance in its annual 
meeting in 1950 inaugurated a program 
focussed on migrant workers, and especially 
on the needs of the children of migrants, 
Alliances have been increasingly concerned 
with what they could do. Cooperating with 
the Council of Church Women in Stockton, 
Calif., the Alliance inter-faith committee 
there is busy on problems related to migrants, 
flood control, race relations, and city, state 
and federal legislation. The board of the 
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General Alliance has joined the National 
Council on Agricultural Life and Labor and 
Mrs. Louis F. Billings of Newton Center, 
Mass., Alliance Director and chairman of 
the Alliance sub-committee on migrants has 
been elected to their board. 


In Belmont, Mass., the education commit- 
tee of the Alliance has started a study group 
on migrant problems. Using the report of 
the President on migrant labor and Anne 
Issler’s article on the “Joads” in the July 
1951 Survey, they will concern themselves 
first in informing themselves of the extent 


and severity of the problems. 
Springfield’s “Delayed Pilgrims” 

Migrants of another kind were given a 
very special welcome at a Thanksgiving Din- 
ner in Springfield, Mass. Though the con- 
versation was mostly in Russian and German, 
the 17 special D.P. guests found the spirit 
was truly American as was the traditional 
turkey and fixin’s dinner. From Estonia, 
Russia, Hungary, Yugoslavia, these “Delayed 
Pilgrims” were brought here through Church 
World Service. They were enjoying their 
first Thanksgiving dinner through the friend- 
liness of the Afternoon Alliance of the Uni- 
tarian Church. Reminiscent of the chapel 
service at Star Island last summer, when the 
Lord’s Prayer was recited by visitors from 
Germany, Holland, England and Switzer- 
land, each in his own tongue, were the 
Thanksgiving prayers given at this dinner 
in English, German, and Russian. 


Peace Problems Studied at 
Needham 


Turning to leaders in the field of politics 
and social science for an answer to the ques- 
tion, “What in your opinion is the greatest 
stumbling block to peace?” the education 
committee of the Alliance in Needham, 
Mass., received replies to 16 of the 20 ap- 
proached — so interesting and challenging, 
that the committee found most of its pro- 
gram for the year already planned. 

The outstanding reply came, the com- 
mittee thought, from a social scientist who 
considered that most of us are at the stage of 
being against an enemy; few have as yet 
advanced to the stage of being for mankind. 
Any wonder the Alliance found the germ of 
their program for the year in this? 


Woman, 96, Knits for Korea 


Packages are on their way to the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee warehouse in New 
York carrying knit socks, sweaters and other 
garments for Korea. But just received at 
Alliance headquarters, is the first afghan. 
Gay in blocks of rose and blue and brown, 
it was knit by 96-year-old Miss Nellie Has- 
kins of Roslindale, Mass., whose niece is a 
member of the Roslindale Evening Alliance. 


Uni-Uni in Toledo 


Adult supervision for pre-school children 
was promised by the Alliance members of 
the Toledo, Ohio, Church for fellow-mem- 
bers and guests attending the panel discus- 
sion between the Universalist women of 
Lyons and the Unitarian women of Toledo. 


Women of Many Faiths 


More than 100 women met in the Uni- 
tarian Church in Northampton, Mass., when 
the Inter-faith Council of Church Women 
observed World Community Day. Chair- 
man of the day and leader of the panel dis- 
cussion was Mrs. Nathaniel Lauriat, wife of 
the Unitarian minister. 


Forth Worth Sells Books 


A wide selection of Beacon Press books 
will be available to Fort Worth, Tex., Uni- 
tarians and their friends at a_bookstall 
opened by the education committee of the 
Alliance. Children’s books, “solid” books on 
Unitarian thought and history, and the best- 
selling Blanshard books will be in stock, sold 
under the direction of Mrs. Harry Evans, 
chairman. 

ELIZABETH C. BELCHER 


THE LAST CHORD: Cecil Ruff Bailey, or- 
ganist at the Unitarian Church of Norfolk, 
Va., died as he was playing for a wedding 
at the church last month. He served at 
Norfolk for almost 20 years. 


BREAK WITH TRADITION — The First Unitarian congregation of Toronto opened 
its new church (above) this fall —a functional church with a slender brick pylon in- 
stead of a steeple and a door-to-ceiling window in the auditorium in place of stained- 
glass. The church was designed by Richard A. Fisher, built at a cost of $510,000. 
Under minister Rev, William P. Jenkins the church now has a membership of 400. 
Dr. Frederick May Eliot, AUA president, assisted in dedication services. 


(Photo from The Telegram, Toronto) 


FROM 1960 
(Continued from page 15) 


The General Assembly meeting in the 
Fall of 1954 continued concurrently 
plans for reduction of armaments, and 
for universal disarmament, without reach- 
ing agreement, though Russia and the 
United States both had begun voluntarily 
to cut down their armament spending. 
It was in this same year, 1954, that the 
United Nations began to discuss the Con- 
ference for review of the Charter which, 
under the Charter of the U. N. had to be 
called in 1955. It was agreed that the 
Commissions on Conventional Arma- 
ments, Atomic Energy, International 
Law, and International Jurisprudence 
should be prepared together to make 
specific proposals to the review confer- 
ence for the strengthening of the United 
Nations to enable it to enact, interpret 
and enforce enough world law to enforce 
disarmament, prevent aggression and 
maintain peace, 


1955 — U. N. Review Conference 


The United Nations General Assembly 
convened in the Fall of 1955 amidst 
excited rumors that the necessary ratifi- 
cations had been secured to put the U. N. 
plans for universal inventory and_bal- 
anced reduction of armaments into effect. 
Thus it was with the accompaniment of 
the actual beginning of a reduction in all 
armaments of all nations, that the historic 
1955 Conference to review the Charter of 
the United Nations began. This confer- 
ence was destined to last longer than 
any other international conference in the 
history of the world. The conflicts of 
opinion were many and bitter. Fre- 
quently tempers flared, and proud and 
angry statesmen stomped from the Coun- 
cil Chamber, over by the East River. At 
times the conference seemed to be at the 
point of breaking down because of the 
impasses which had been reached, and 
the refusal of any side to compromise. But 
the people of the world had glimpsed a 
way ahead, a way of hope, and they 
would not be denied their peace. After 
the first six months of deliberation, so 
keen had the public interest throughout 
the world become that no statesman 
would have dared to return home to con- 
fess failure. Let the world never forget 
that in the last analysis it was the people’s 
insistence that made peace possible. 


Vast deliberations 

The Review Conference, as you all 
know only too well, lasted for two and a 
half years. It was a triumph of the 
people’s determination to find a way to 
peace. First the conferees considered 
what powers would have to be yielded 
by every nation to the United Nations if 
it were to be able to enforce a system of 


A BRICK AND: CYPRESS, MIRACLE-. Charlotte, N.C, calls its newachurch a 


“minor miracle.” Built last summer at a cost of under $20,000 though it was worth 
$40,000, it was completed in time for the Nov. 18th fourth anniversary of the church 
and the installation of Rev. Edward A. Cahill. Contractors estimated value at double 
the cost. The architect’s design was for $28,000 but with a member of the church 
as building superintendent, additional room was added, costs were cut and the build- 
ing was completed in three months. The auditorium will seat about 250. There 


are four classrooms, several other rooms. 


universal disarmament. Then they con- 
sidered what changes in structure and 
representation would be required to 
make the United Nations representative 
enough of the population and power 
realities of the world to be capable of 
being entrusted with genuine power. 


Following this they proceeded to discuss. 


and approve the proposals of the Joint 
Commissions, International Law Com- 
mission for specific amendments to the 
U. N. Charter. Beyond this they dis- 
cussed and agreed upon a plan of the 
Consolidated Commission on Armaments 
for the concurrent, step by step disarma- 
ment of the individual nations, and the 
simultaneous creation of United Nations 
police and military forces strong enough 
to maintain world peace. Finally, they 
considered at great length the difficult 
problem of ratification, and approved the 
provisions that whenever three-fourths of 
the nations had ratified the proposals, 
they would become operative upon them, 
with the way left open for all others to 
join the new U. N. whenever they should 
be prepared to accept the same condi- 
tions as the others. 

The rest of the story is far too well 
known by all of you here to need my re- 
peating. Everyone in this room this 
morning, I know, played his honorable 
part in the great fight for ratification of 
the necessary amendments to the United 
States Constitution to permit our country 
to yield that horrible right which it never 
really wanted, the right to make war, to 
the United Nations. It was a titanic 
struggle, worthy of the great stakes in- 
volved, a struggle of intelligence against 
ignorance, wisdom against stupidity, faith 
against fear. But we won it, because we 
wouldn’t for a moment give up. We 
never let the difficulties swamp us or 
carry us down to defeat. We never let 


confusion blind us for long. We never 
let hate and fear sweep us away to de- 
struction. Think of it, dear friends, fif- 
teen years of unremitting toil and 
struggle, of organizing, of teaching, of 
talking, of travelling here and there all 
over our land, and all over our world. 
And then there came that great day in 
1959 when the last necessary state had 
ratified the Constitutional amendment 
making us part of the Greater United 
Nations. There swiftly followed the 
nationwide elections of representatives. 
And last Friday, United Nations Day, the 
first great session of the first true World 
Parliament! 


When I look back over the years from 
today, I feel like weeping with relief. 
How black were the dangers, how dark 
seemed the future. I wonder where we 
found the courage to go on when all 
seemed so dark back there in ’51 and 52. 
I wonder where we found the patience 
and the faith to refuse to lose our heads. I 
wonder where we found the intelligence 
to find the way through so black a morass 
of confusion worse confounded. But now 
I know it was because of an inner light, 
a power within the soul of man. It was 
the light of God that kept our feet upon 
the path, and brought us safely through 
the hazards to this new beginning. And 
God will light us forward from this place 
to that better world of brotherhood and 
peace, for which we never ceased to 
pray, and never failed to labor. And so, 
on this great day in the year 1960, we 
offer our humble but jubilant thanks to 
God our Father that we and our children 
have lived to 


“Hear the war drum throb no longer, 
See the battle flags all furled, 

In the Parliament of Man, 

The Federation of the World.” 


SE 


Your Unitarian L Q. 


(Count 10 for each correct answer. Score of 100 is expected; 80-90, good; 70-80, so-so; 


below 70 — 


well!) 
1. Unitarianism has moved ahead steadily. 


Statistics for April, 1951, in 


the new yearbook, show membership at a record peak of: 


a.) 6,300; b.) 6,000,000; 


c.) 81,062; .d.) 45,650. 


2. Nominated for moderator of the American Unitarian Association at the 


Montreal General Conference in October was: 
b.) Ernest MacNaughton; 


a.) Dexter Perkins; 
d.) Theodore Parker. 


8. The U. U. A. stands for: 


c.) G. Bromley Oxman; 


a.) United Universalist Association; b.) Unusual Unitarian Activities; 


ec.) Union for Universal Action; 


d.) United Unitarian Appeal. 


4, The U. U. A. is requesting for 1951-52 to support 14 member organizations 
from the AUY to the Alliance and Laymen’s League: 


a.) $2,663,500; b.) $266,350; 


c.) $75,042; d.) $750,420. 


5. There are no Unitarian or affiliated churches in one of the following 


countries: 
a.) Czechoslovakia; 


b.) Union of South Africa; 


c.) Japan; ‘d.) Brazil. 


6. The I. A. R. F, (International Association for Liberal Christianity and 
Religious Freedom) will meet next August in: 


a.) Stockholm; b.) Peiping; 


7. Unitarian Fellowships are relatively new. 


a.) 25; b.) 75; c.) 300; d.) 37. 


c.) Oxford; d.) St. Louis. 


There are now: 


8. A retired Unitarian minister receives from the Unitarian Service Pension 


Society a yearly pension of: 
a.) $6000; b.) $600; 


a.) Andrew Jackson; 
d.) Dixie Conference. 


c.) $2500; d.) $1750. 


9. There are now eight regional conferences. 
b.) Southern States; 


The newest one is called: 
c.) Thomas Jefferson; 


10. For the 1951-52 Unitarian “community chest,” the Appeal, I have: 
a.) mailed in my check to 25 Beacon St., Boston, to be credited to my 


church. 


b.) have pen and check book ready now! 
c.) expect to contribute during my church’s Appeal drive. 


d.) am procrastinating. . . . 


(Answers at bottom of page) 


Installations and 
Ordinations 

HAROLD K. SHELLEY: Installed at San 
Jose, Calif., Oct. 30. 

ALFRED J. N. HENRIKSEN: Installed at 
Iowa City, Nov. 5. 

ROBERT A. SCHADE: Installed at West- 
minster Church, Providence, R. I., Nov. 11. 
DAVID P. OSBORN: Ordained at the 
Church of The Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Nov. II. 

EDWARD A. CAHILL: Installed at Char- 
lotte, N. C., Nov. 18. 
MARVIN G. PALMERLEE: 
Augusta, Me., Nov. 18. 
EUGENE A. LUENING: 
Kingston, Mass., Nov. 25. 


Installed at 


Installed at 


Answers I. Q. quiz 
6. 


c. 
Teas 
8. b. 
9. c. 


10. a, b, orc. 


Hotel Bellevue 
On Beacon Gill, Boston 


Next to State House 


Single Rooms with Bath, $4.50 up 


DEEDS DSSS STS NS 
NEW YEAR GREETINGS 


TO ALL OUR CLIENTS 
OLD AND NEW! 


We Have 
WIDEST VARIETY OF SCRIPTURES 
MANY LANGUAGES 
MANY VERSIONS — MANY STYLES 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE 
SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield Street 
Boston 8, Mass. 


SAY GAY AQ AEE ANG AUG WG A AY GAY AY ALG AY AY 


NING OS SING! 
> BOOKS of Pera 


Keep a record of church history 
(S {) and beneficiaries in a beautifully hand- 
Ak tooled Book of Remembrance, en- 
tH grossed in gold and color. Shown in 
Neg a velour-lined, fluorescent-lighted re- 
Ko pository, such a book adds beauty and 
a )} dignit church. 
| Er ssigns are available, too, 


for uno ils and resolutions. 

We can also serve you with fine 
church furnishings and stained glass 
windows. Send for our free catalog. 


iD 
pb feral ASSOCIATES, | INC. 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


HACKLEY 


* a liberal college preparatory 
school for boys 


* emphasizing character and 
scholarship 


Frank R. Miller, Headmaster 
Frederick May Eliot, President 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded in 1844 


Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago 


Scholarships for qualified students 


Announcement sent on request 


President: WALLACE W. RosBIns 
5701 WOODLAWN AVE., CHICAGO, 37 


“65 OR OVER?” 
@ Home opportunity for limited number 


@ SUNSET HALL — Beautiful residence 
sponsored by the First Unitarian 
Church of Los Angeles 


@ Accepting liberal men and women “65 
or over” 


@ $100 monthly or Life Care, charges 
according to age and life expectancy 


Mrs. Herman S. Darling, Chairman of 
Admissions, 3350 San Marino St., Los 
Angeles 6, Calif. 


IGOWNS 


PULPIT- CHOIR 

CONFIRMATION 

BAPTISMAL 
DOCT 


